JUNE, 1839. No. 6. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM LONDON. 


NUMBER ONE. 


DEBUT IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Ir first impressions are so very potent, I shall hate London abomi- 
nably. I have come in by the East End, which is enough for ill humor 
of itself, and lam lodged in Threadneedle-street, with the instinct of 
the owl, who finds out a sickly cave to mope and be melancholy in, 
A single ray of sun has not fallen upon the island since I sat foot on 
it, four days ago. I left in Paris an agreeable circle of friends, 
bright suns, and the lilacs of the Tuilleries in bloom, and am here, 
doing penance in a back room of ‘ Little Britain,’ where Boreas shakes 
blue devils from his dripping wings. 

I have tried my best, in beginning this letter, to put my crying muse 
into a good humor, but she pouts on, the more inconsolable the more 
she is coaxed. If I pet her, she bursts into a fit of tenderness, or 
only laughs, to prevent an explosion of her grief. This is the kind 
of feeling with which I am going to give you, for your instruction, 
should you ever fall into similar distresses, an account of my sensa- 
tions, during these first four days in London. 

Tue First pay. My room contains a bed, and six unfeeling chairs 
standing bare-legged about its margin, and a table in the centre, with 
a black ink-stand, to write one’s will, or take leave of one’s friends. 
The prospect is through the tears trickling down the glass, upon a 
‘ solitary desolation of tiles, stacks of chimnies, and walls that were 
rained upon under the West Saxons. A single bright spot relieves 
the barrenness of the perspective — with your permission, Miss 
Susan’s anonymous garment, which hangs flirting with the winds upon 
the opposite roof; which, with a heart less open to tender imprés- 
sions, it should perhaps not have noticed. The first day one feels 
tolerably courageous. It is the first day of a prison, when one pulls 
the nose of the king or the republic. So I strutted about with an 
air of bragadocio impudence, railing at English weather, in little 
soliloquies. - - - ‘Peter Schlemmil would not have had much 
trouble about his shadow in this country. - + + ‘ Think only of 
my leaving the suns and refreshing showers of the Luxembourg, to 
come over here to be dribbled on by these English fogs.’ - - + ‘A 
rain in America patters on the roof, or wails about your cottage in 
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the night, or mutters along the flinty ribs of the Sharp Mountain, and 
expires growling in the distant valleys; but here, it is a lazy, driz- 
zling, and lifeless monotony, the very oozings and drippings of the 
clouds, with scarce strength enough to fall to the ground. And 
they run about the world, abusing other people’s climate!’ . - ‘As 
for this island, I do not conceive Providence ever designed for it any 
other inhabitants than the tortoises; their shells might perhaps put 
them under shelter of the meteorological influences.’ 

Of this bravado, however, I became soon tired, and began to Con- 
trive how to pass the day ; thinking, of course, of that great resort 
of human misery, books. So down I sat, having produced an old 
volume upon the table, Seneca’s Maxims, which, with my Lord Ba- 
con’s Essays, 18 the umount of my travelling library, and opening at 
random, read: ‘ Si magnus stat, magnus jacet ;? meaning that a great 
man in the sun is a great man in the shade; or in other words, a great 
man any where else, is a great man in Threadneedle-street. How ap- 
propriate! AndthenI continued. The author advises that we should 
always select some great example, as Socrates or Zeno, and in the 
conduct of life, keep him steadily before our eyes, as a model of imi- 
tation ; and I fell with docility into this practice. The soup was too 
hot, but I referred to my model ; the eggs were not done, the muffins 
not buttered; but I placed before my mind what Socrates or Zeno 
would have done in such an emergency, t ay exoixoay ev tovrw, Till 
at last 1 walked about seriously in a good humor, and the prospect 
was brightened. It was no longer the barren surface of tiles ; ; it was 
the hospitable roof, fulfilling its kindly office of protection; or the 
rag of a garret maid, hung out to bleach and dangle on a rope, but 
it seemed a small fleecy cloud upon the heavens, the harbinger of 
fair weather; and there was an air of good fellowship in a réunion of 
chimnies, standing about, smoking. What has any one to fear from 
the influence of the seasons, who “knows how to avail himself of the 
resources of philosophy!—or from melancholy spirits, who knows how 
to read Seneca in the original? And 1 hugged the good old man 
affectionately, resolving always to carry him about with me, as ner- 
vous ladies do their smelling bottles. And here I continued my re- 
flection, which soon ended in visions. I fancied myself a princess, 
shut up in a solitary tower; not Philomela, for I have the use of my 
tongue, and can’t sing; not Danae; Jove to be sure descends in 
showers, but not gold; and then I thought of the disagreeable cir- 
cumstance of being thus cut off from the intercourse of one’s friends 
and native country ; till all the loves and sanctities gathered around 
me, stretching out their little arms, and they put Socrates entirely to 
flight. If I had appealed to his example on this occasion, I should 
perhaps have laughed out—at Xantippe and the sanctities; but I 
was again looking out upon the tiled roofs, and chimnies almost in- 
distinct in the vapor ; and more homesick, more nostalgic, more blue- 
devilish, than ever. Even the oasis in the desert had been removed, 
had shifted its quarters, or become invisible in the mist; and the bar- 
renness of the prospect was complete—a study for Salvator Rosa. 
I sat in the midst of it, mute, sullen, meditative, and the hum of 
human voices fell like the cold north upon my heart! Then came 
self-accusation. ‘Travel, indeed! what have I gained byit? Nota 
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new idea, more than an ant on the surface of an egg. I have seen the 
very same mother earth abroad as at home ; the same hills and valleys, 
difference of seasons ; men are born, eat, sleep, love, and cheat one 
another, and die, here, as at home. Yes, I have acquired an idea of 
English rains and English blue-devils. - . And this Roman pre- 
tends to cure them with his puny homeepathic doses of philosophy! 
I will try the Englishman. 

Again I sat at the table, and read: ‘In regulating the mind, you 
may do much by expedients ;’ so they do in politics. ‘ Having a 
short allowance of any virtue, the expedient is to supply the defi- 
ciency by something else ;’ yes, with hypocrisy, if you are short of 
religion. ‘If one is dull, he should affect gravity, if a coward, 
mildness.’ Now, with great deference for my Lo acon, this is 
absolute nonsense. Whoever thought of an ass affecting gravity, or 
a sheep mildness? A dull man is grave ; and acoward meek of his 
proper nature, and what need to affect? The truth is, one cannot 
be coaxed into courage by my Lord Bacon, or bullied into it by 
Seneca. His ‘ magnus jacet’ seems to me a good inscription for a 
tomb-stone, and his curing weakness by examples of strength, a down- 
right quackery. ‘As much courage as any one has in him by nature, 
so much he will manifest in the battle,’ says Cataline, and the rogue 
speaks better than the philosopher. I have read better wisdom in 
Pilpay, of certain animals, whose leader, the bell-wether, I presume, 
harangued them eloquently upon this virtue, till encouraged by his 
words, they swore to close the ranks, and not to budge any more than 
a wall; but, perceiving a wolf’s shadow, in a moment they fled off, 
general and all, in trepidation and confusion; nature prevailing over 
their sheepish resolution. 

What a beautiful composition it is, Cicero’s eulogy of books! They 
are so delightful at home, and no impediment abroad. A fool pays 
as much at the custom-house, as an orator; they lodge with us in 
Threadneedle-street, and ruralize with us at Kew or Windsor —with 
a fine cadence of the sentence —rusticantur. One would think they 
travelled on horse-back. They intermingle socially in our business 
and idle hours, nourishing youth, (1 have always grown thin on 
them,) and deceiving old age-— more shame for them; sweetening 
our pleasures and consoling our adversities. His oratorship forgot, 
apparently, to except two cases, mine and his own, in which they are 


- ineffectual. They do not cure blue devils, Thracian or Britannic, 


Night now came on, and spread its crape over the day expiring. 
The air was chilly, the rain fell drop, drop, from the eaves, and by 
degrees I had horrified the place up to the standard of my melan- 
choly. - - Heavens above! have I then traversed a sea of a thou- 
sand leagues, broken up the habits of my life, and left the embraces 
of my friends, to die in the forlorn solitude of this hideous metro- 
polis! » And I walked about the room, killing, one by one, the creep- 
ing moments; for they seemed to crawl on my back, till midnight. 
The candle now flickered in the chimney, and Will-o’-the- Wisp sat 
upon the roof; the winds raved, the windows banged, the doors 
creaked, and the dog, foreboding mortality, howled upon the night! 
I crept into bed. 
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THE SECOND DAY. Spirits in a hanging condition. A person of 
my merit arrives in London as a new leaf vegetates on the Alleghany. 
If you wish to have an idea of infinite insignificance, to think of 
something less than nothing, I can assist your conceptions. To be 
solitary in a desert, is expected, and yet bad enough; but to be alone 
in the midst of two millions of one’s fellow creatures — it is unnatu- 
ral and intolerable! Think only of being brought up in a village, 
where every one knew you were twenty-two inches long, and weighed 
eight pounds, when you were born; of growing up there, to be en- 
vied by the men, and loved by the women; to play the fiddle, and 
make a speech on the fourth of July; and then to see yourself walk 
about Cheap seriously, is one of the trying situations of life, 
and laugh as“fou will, your heart will rise in your throat. I was 
homesick while yet a stranger in Paris, but I found there at least 
some sort of sympathy. The porter’s wife, a very fascinating woman, 
used to bring me, of a morning, a cup of tea, and entertained me 
with her end of the town; and seeing me retired, and pacing the 
room, she came in expressly, and implored me not to give myself up 
to sadness, and even once consoled me with a ticket to the ‘ Petit 
Lazari,’ which cost her six sous. She said she was not ignorant of 
misfortune herself, and told me how she had come to Paris an entire 
stranger also, and how young and inexperienced she was, and how 
she had been deceived there three times ; and then she wept, till I, 
in sympathy with her misfortunes, forgot my own. - - After all, 
the sovereign specific for solitude, is woman. It was her first desti- 
nation; and so natural and indispensable a one, that 1 am persuaded 
Adam must have loved Eve while she yet slept a rib within his 
bosom ; better, perhaps you will say, than when she slept a wife 
along side of him. As for me, I never understood the first chapter 
of Genesis till now; and if woman had never been heard of before, 
I do verily believe I should have invented her in Threadneedle-street. 

There came one, two days ago, into the adjoining chamber, and 
thumped fourteen of the twenty-four hours on a piano, which I for- 
gave, I even did not feel the annoyance, in consideration of her sex. 
Coming in, in the morning, it was to be sure a tender moment, and 
seeing the intervening door half open, | approached with the design, 
partly, of shutting it. The lady was not there; but just inside the 
door, there hung up, on a peg, her petticoat. . - - Agesilaus, 
king of Sparta, riding one day on a stick among his children, whis- 
pered to a friend, who had come in and surprised him, ‘ Say nothing 
of this until you are a father ;’ and you know the similar story of a 
great modern king being caught upon his hands and feet by a Spanish 
ambassador. He only asked if he had children. . - ~- Seeing 
I was alone, (I will confess it) I took in my arms this petticoat, and 
embraced it, not without tears! I doubt whether a pious child ever 
embraced more innocently its mother; and I am quite sure this gar- 
ment had never received proofs of a more harmless affection, while 
it contained the limbs of its beautiful possessor. If you tell this story 
to any young man, please enjoin silence upon him, until he may hold 
some post under petticoat government. 

Every thing here is modelled upon the anti-social school. Mx’ 
Boots, the Parisian, when he came, his hat in one hand an@ boots 
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in the other, made me at least an éloge of the veritable ctrage Anglais. 

- The chambermaid, too, as she made the bed, inquired how I had pas- 
sed the night, and cautioned me against the tricks and libertinism of 
French chambermaids, and other maids—assisting my inexperience. 
But when the English shoe-black, under favor of Day and Martin, 
has contemplated himself in your boots, he smuggles them in by the 
chambermaid, lest he might disturb the gentleman ; she, for the same 
reason, having made your bed mysteriously, while you were at break- 
fast. The waiter, too, has such a knowledge‘ of humanity and its 
appetites, that he anticipates your wants, by looking upon the back 
of your neck. He too evades conversation, from respect to the gen- 
tleman. I should not be surprised, if I should die herg of my own 
respectability. Whoever imagines that freedoms and aff€ntions, even 
from this little people, are superfluous to one in my state of loneli- 
ness and abandonment, must have got over several of the prejudices 
of human nature. I could almost make a panegyric of American in- 
quisitiveness ; for what is it, after all, but either benevolence, or curi- 
osity of knowledge, or at most, barrenness in want of conception ¢ 
Commendable enough, and natural inclinations. He had not been 
suckled in the capital, that old Menedemus of the classic scene, who 
deemed the concerns of his fellow creatures a part of his own busi- 
ness. The capital is the place to admire such sentiments. 

One usually sees, in a voyage to Europe, little else than a frolic ; 
and this you may realize, in some degree, if your plan is to overrun ina 
month or two the whole space ; but if it is to be alone and stationary in 
a large city, without business, you will do well to measure the strength 
of your domestic attachments, and the consistency of your courage. 
As it is possible, on a little and sufficient income, to be happier than 
Creesus, so on a little misery, to be more unhappy than Lazarus or 
Job. But this 1 do not count among the little evils. Believe me, 
there has not issued from Pandora’s box a more distressing malady 
than home-sickness. I am now in my second day, and near its close. 
Every feeling of resistance has died away, and the heart, without 
support, left to prey upon itself. At this stage, there is but one 
remedy, and it is a privilege of your weaker sex, and not the only 
instance in which weakness makes your strength; I mean that with 
which we solace our pains in coming into this crying world. We of 
the other sex, in modern times, and especially at fifty-five degrees 
north latitude, think this sentimental crying unbecoming our man- 
hood. We cry now-a-days only for spite, or some of the bad pas- 
sions. I have read lately a great legislator of moral sentiments, 
Adam Smith, who is as hardened against these melting propensities 
as arock of the Highlands; not allowing us a tear, even with the foot 
upon the scaffold. It is possible, however, he might make an excep- 
tion in favor of one lodging in Threadneedle-street! With respect, 
I prefer nature to any of the Smiths; and she has made, in this point, 
no such distinction of sex. She has set us both off to the same tune. 
The best examples, too, of antiquity are in favor. Hector, the pious 
£neas, and other respectable ancients, not inferior in courage to any 
thing in Scotland, were quite subject to this weakness; and it never 

* has been mentioned to their discredit. By opposing or suppressing 

pain, wé increase its intensity. It is from the opposite cause that 
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cowardly persons dane more heating sham the ennie : avudinwts fall 
with less danger than the sober. Beside, (1 say it on the authority 
of the doctors,) these anti-diuretic affections are medicinal. It is 
known that patients, who by words, wailings, or tears, vent their grief, 
are longer lived than the silent. Jeremiah was a notorious long 
liver ; and if Shakspeare’s girl had ‘ told her love,’ she might, bey ond 
all reasonable doubt, have survived, perhaps lived to be the mother 
of many children. - - - Good mght! 

Tue Turep pay. This day has at least action in it. It contains 
my first excursion in the great Babylon, and will make the plump 
part of this letter. The events are quite little; but I have had yet 
no intercougge with greater ones, and must make the best of them. 
Little as théy are, I ascribe to them almost the preservation of my 
life. Ever since the invention of steam, excitement has become one 
of our natural and indispensable wants. - - - But I must pro- 
ceed. I turned heels upon Threadneedle-street, at eight; the object 
being to find a lodging nearer the west, and less subject to the 
spleen. 

This street deserves a particular notice ; not because it has the 
Bank, Royal Exchange, Stock Exchange, South Sea House, and St. 
Bartholomew-who-was-flayed-alive’s Church in it, with a gridiron on 
the top, but on its own account. St. Anne, where I lived in Paris, is 
so called, because there are no saints in it; the Rwe des Postes, no 
post office ; and the Rue Bergere, there not being any shepherdess in 
in it; but Threadneedle-street does not belie its etymology. Just 
where I lodge, it is so narrow that a slender man has sometimes to 
make himself thinner by holding his breath, to get through it; and 
yet all London, I verily believe, passes through it daily. The very 
fat persons used to go round by East Cheap and Mrs. Quickly’s. 
This was my starting place, or rather Leadenhall-street, close by, 
whither I had sauntered only to take a look at a camel, a hundred 
feet in the air, and other images, on top of the East India House. 
This seemed to me the place where rich men go through the eye of 
a neeedle, and camels go to heaven. On my return, I was choaked 
up with all sexes, ages, and conditions, in this strait, until, by the 
accumulated pressure from behind, we were pushed through, with 
almost an explosion, and sent diverging violently into the wider 
space ; as the Juniatta, pent between two hills, rushes out and ex- 
patiates in the wider channel. A native gets through well enough, 
and seems rather pleased than otherwise; but a new comer puts him- 
self in a flurry, makes supernatural exertions, struggles till he is 
black in the face, comes out deplorably rumpled, and then stands rub- 
bing his legs or adjusting his wardrobe, in a corner. Your best way, 
in such an emergency, is to run into the Royal Exchange, or some 
place of public resort, to get out of the crowd. So I did. 

This Exchange, inside, is an open area, like Priam’s chapel, sur- 
rounded by a colonnade and piazza, with benches. Upon one of these 
I sat down, and clasping my hands instinctively, said over the multi- 
plication table. It not being ’change hours, it was empty, except that 
now and then a person of a meditative and algebraic expression of 
countenance, would pass through; no more noticing me, and a poor 
German who sat in symmetry, with a face an ell Flemish long, on the 
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other side ; no more, apparently, than if we had been similar quanti- 
ties on the opposite sides of an equation. Here again, | was mortified 
at the nothingness of a stranger in London. Unhappy German! 
thought I; he sits there, the two millionth part of a community, and 
if expunged altogether, would not be missed in the great account. 
He is the fag-end of an infinite series, a fluxionary calculus run out. 
Happy! if he has left no one to love him in his native land; if his 
ambition is to pass down the stream of life unnoticed; or if, unlike 
me, he is unconscious of his prodigious littleness! And now I sat 
calculating, being in a mood to conceive the divinity of the place, 
and found out that one’s affections for one’s friends increase, exactly 
the reverse of gravitation, and as the square of the distance from the 
centre of attraction ; and that in a multitude one is seen inversely, as 
the number of persons there are to look at one; until at last I be- 
came bewildered in the dizziness of computation, and various spectres 
floated before my fancy. Millions of little pounds sterling, and 
winged speculations, were fluttering through the air, end American 
stocks, and innumerable counterfeits, South Sea schemes, and bad 
debts, in the shape of lizards, toads, spiders, and bats, were climbing 
up the walls, or hanging from the eaves of the piazza. Around this 
building are ranged, in awful series, our British kings: they were 
ours before the Independence ; and I should like to know who gave 
Thomas Jefferson, or any body else, the right to cancel the claims of 
his posterity ! And here was the gracious and virginal Anne; ditto 
Elizabeth, to give grace to the sovereignty. 1 should oppose the 
salique laws, if for no other reason, for the family picture. I con- 
fess no collection has ever yet fixed my attention, that had not a 
woman init. Our fifty-six signers of Independence, in the legislative 
hall, stripped of the patriotic interest, is the ugliest picture upon the 
earth. Well did John Randolph term it ‘the shin-piece.’ I now got 
up, and continued my journey, believing that, like the Gresham Col- 
lege, I should be of more account westwardly. 

Of the crowds upon Cheapside, I despair of giving you any sensi- 
ble impression. Malthus’ book and Miss Martineau’s have been of 
no manner of service. This huddling together has had its effect 
upon the national character. The fondness of the English for squee- 
zing one another, and their flocking for this express purpose to public 
places, are matters of history. In a fashionable party, a squeeze is 
the chief luxury of the entertainment, and the quantity of pressure 
enjoyed, the measure of its gentility. You know the distress of En- 
glish travellers who come to America, where the ofdinary pressure 
being removed, they feel as fish transferred from their denser me- 
dium to our atmosphere. Mrs. Trollope was very unhappy. But 
contrary effects are produced often by the same causes, or at least by 
their réaction ; so the desire to be alone is also a national charac- 
teristic of the Englishman. Indeed, the habits of a London existence 
seem almost entirely built upon the extremes of the social and anti- 
social propensities. 

The crowd upon the street, of vehicles crammed to suffocation, 
and the dense mass of pedestrians, with the addition of umbrellas, on 
a wet day, is indeed a spectacle. As I stood wrapped up in a stupid 
astonishment, and looking on, I met an adventure, which made me a 
ridiculous part of the exhibition. I saw a person at some distance, 
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a little above the china, “ties with a most affable smile of recogni- 
tion, beckoned me toward him. Supposing it a friend, of whom I 
had just now so much need, who had observed me, I made haste to 
obey. He had mounted on the rear of an omnibus, the better to 
draw my attention. Close by, in a similar situation, was another, 

who, as I approached, disputed with him the honor of my acquaint- 
ance. ‘ This vay, Sir!’ said the one; ‘ This vay, Sir!’ said the other, 

both with great animation. I now thought they were warning me of 
some imminent danger, but not knowing in what direction, | stood 
still, paying them my respects alternately; a kind of Scotch reel, 
setting now to this lady, now to that; till at length | made up my 
mind in favor of one, without giving preference to ) either, as happens 
often in love, or a president’ 8 “election, and stepped in, aided by the 
civility of the gentleman, who slammed the door upon my heels. 

Ina French omnibus, you get in, to be sure, with impediments, sitting 
about on the women’s laps; but they take it in good part, and assist 
your movements, and you even sometimes get into little conversa- 
tions: ‘I hope I have not hurt you, Ma’am? ‘ Aw contraire, Mon- 
sieur ;’ and the whole affair is agreeable enough. But only think 
of running the gauntlet between two rows of Englishmen’s faces! 
‘Take care, Sir!’—‘Hal-loo!’ It is a cold bath at the Yellow 
Springs! But I had no sooner reached the back seat, than I re- 
collected, with great presence of mind, that I had not the slightest 
intention of riding, and that I must absolutely, and in spite of the 
general displeasure, get out. However, I found that one always 
leaves a crowded vehicle with general consent, and I passed out 
without other obstacle than from the conductor (classically ‘ cad’) in- 
sisting on six pence, his fee for having outwitted me, which I will- 
ingly paid, and again set foot on the pavement. I observed, by the 
faces of my fellow passengers, that they understood the joke, and 
enjoyed it at my expense ; but swearing a little in French, in getting 
out, put the scandal upon the French nation, and spared brother Jo- 
nathan’s blushes. The mistake was natural enough, since neither in 
France nor America do they solicit passengers in this senseless man- 
ner; senseless, because the number of persons, who, like me, do not 
know whether they want to ride or walk, must be inconsiderable ; at 
least not worth half the noise these fellows make to entrap them; 
serenading one end of the town with ‘ Bank! Bank!’ and the other 
with ‘ Cha-cross! Cha-cross!’ or some equally emphatic word, from 
day-light to dark; beckoning, smiling, and raising constantly the arm 
to a horizontal position with a jerk— the little finger a little higher, 
there being a ring on it— enough of themselves to make London insup- 
portable toa stranger, if there were no other reason for detesting it. It 
is strange, that when simply imposing silence upon these rogues would 
take from them the power of deceiving the unwary, the practice 
should be tolerated. But no; it would be robbing two classes of 
British subjects, the cads and Bow-street officers, of a means of live- 
lihood. The French omnibus, with its flag ov erhead, indicating its 
start and destination, sets off at the minute, not waiting or contendin 1g 
for a load ; the English moves two steps, then stops, then moves again 
for five or ten minutes ; also senseless, for hundreds prefer walking, 
from apprehension of the delay. 
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I now regained the side-walk, with only the loss of two buttons, 
by being run against by a box; and as I stood here a minute, reco- 
vering from the shock, and pulling my hair with spite, for having 
gone ‘ aboard of that galley,’ a person ran eagerly toward me, smiling, 
and taking off his glove : ‘How do you do ! —my dear fellow, how are 
you!’ Without taking time to peruse his features, and all the little 
soul [ had left, mantling in my face, I tendered him my hand. He took 
hold of it: ‘ Very happy to make your acquaintance, Sir; but it is 
the gentleman behind you I was speaking te.’ Some villainous ances- 
tor of mine must have done deeds in this island to be expiated by his 
posterity! Some great-grandfather, (for 1 am Scotch by the mother’s 
side,) must have left an unrequited debt of insolence to be settled up 
by me in mortifications ! However, I felt obliged to the Fates for ex- 
acting it rather in these little instalments, than in a gross sum, which, 
with my present scanty means, would have left me a bankrupt. With 
this, | stepped out of Cheapside, having made a resolution not to 
speak to the king, and continuing my way over r the brow of Ludgate 
Hill, I stood upon the ‘ corner of St. Paul’s. 

It is not a little to the credit of London, that its most conspicuous 
monument, beside having a religious character, should stand in the 
centre of the town, and upon a hill. I was not much in a mood for 
admiration, but I paid devoutly my little share of the tribute due 
from all mankind to the genius of Sir Christopher Wren. Only 
think of an acre of church ! — room enough in its nave for half the 
churches of Philadelphia, including the Quaker Meeting, and for more 
than half the honest worshippers in Christendom. ‘The houses in 
the neighborhood seem to squat down with humility in its presence ; 
the men, as they walk by, appear to be curtailed of their ordinary 
dimensions ; and one feels impressed with an awful sense of human’ 
littleness. In looking around, [ was bound as if by a spell, by the fa- 
miliarity of names, and the revival of youthful associations. What 
I know of the alphabet, | learned upon the banks of the Juniata, in a 
Dilworth’s spelling book, printed in ‘ Paternoster Row,’ and here it 
was, staring me in the foe. I remembered, too, | was taught this 
branch of human knowledge by a very clever man, named Butler, yet 
living, who, as a boy, used to take the toll upon the old London Bridge, 
which I will visit, or its successor, some one of these days, on his 
account. I recollected, also, that to these Englishmen, whom I[ am 
so disposed to rail at during this wet weather, | owe the entire obli- 
gation of knowing how to read. I do not feel the least rancor 
against them on this account, but am only sorry I cannot repay it. It 
is a symptom of a weak or an ungenerous mind, not to be able to 
bear the weight of a favor, honestly conferred. How could I have 
supposed, as I stepped out, my Bible under my arm, to read Sanford 
and Merton, by the sunny side of the little hill in the Tuscarora, that 
I should one day stand here to stare at ‘ Mr. Newberry’s shop, corner 
of St. Paul’s church-yard,’ which used to figure so conspicuously in 
the title-page! The names of this place are to me old acquaintances, 
recognised after a long absence. It seems to me I knew them be- 
fore ‘T was born. I am almost tempted to believe with the Platonists, 
that the soul is omniscient as well as immortal, and that it had from all 
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eternity, an idea of ‘ Paternoster Row,’ and ‘ Amen Corner,’ only to 
be revived on occasion. 

I gazed long upon the west side, from which is a view of the prin- 
cipal architectural beauties, and before taking leave, examined the 
statues; for one of which I felt a kind of yearning affection, without 
suspecting the cause. I have since learned it is a tigure of America. 
What she can be doing here, about the church, I do not conceive. 
And they have set out the Virgin Anne in front, in all the accou- 
trements in use in her time. Who but the English would ever have 
thought of putting a woman up in hoop petticoats in a church-yard ¢ 
While taking a last look, and holding on by the iron ballustrade in 
front: ‘ How difficult,’ thought [, ‘it is for an English queen to get a 
husband! By marrying at home, she descends from her rank, and 
confers an invidious distinction on a subject; and abroad, she must 
select a good Protestant, and there are none. If we had set up a 
monarchy in America, we might now have furnished our mother 
country with husbands ; as it is, we must be content with tobacco 
and cotton ;’ and just in the midst of this reflection, | was interrupted 
by a light tap on the shoulder. Not such a fool! ‘To be deceived 
once, may be a mark of goodness or inexperience ; a second time, in 
the same manner, of imprudence ; but the third, of incurable stupi- 
dity.’ So says Montaigne ; and it was only after a shake, that I would 
look round. But here was no mistake. It was a real, live Yankee, 
just come over, like myself. Here was much idle talk. ‘ And how 
do you find London?’ He found it ‘a pretty considerable town ; 
rather thick-settled, just here about the meeting-house ;’ and then, 
being hurried, left me, after appointment to dinner for the evening. 
If you have twenty children, bring them all up to the whaling busi- 
ness. This person is pleased with the English, their climate, and 
himself! What can make such a man unhappy ! 

You may now fancy me plodding along Fleet-street, and the Strand, 
(always the same street, under different names,) and looking at the 
shops. Their general character is an old hulk of a house, proud only 
of its wares within, of such intrinsic merit as to need no external 
ornaments ; but now and then you meet one of great magnificence, 
having a facade of glass in pannels larger than your street ‘doors, and 
exhibiting on carpeted floors the precious Cashmeres, artistly ar- 
ranged, and multiplied by mirrors; and here one can stand, and under 
pretext of admiring the merchandise, contemplate the portly figure 
which forms, in the distance, the elegant counterpart of one’s self. 
Then I amused my fancy in examining every thing, and spelling the 
signs, which you know ate a part of the literature of a nation. Fe- 
male infirmities — ‘ patronised by all the nubility.’ ‘ Reading and wri- 
ting, sixpence a week ; manners three pence. Half-price in both the 
countries.’ 

I observed here pleasant little streets, running at right angles to- 
ward the river, about the eighth of a mile, which I fancied would be 
convenient retirements for lodgings, and I explored them, one after an- 
other, in this intent. Persons having rooms to let, put labels at the 
window, intimating their intention. I passed several, and at last spied 
one, agreeable in position, and having the welcome word, ‘ Mrs. San- 
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in, ana thowe was, to be sure, Mrs. 8., with four or aie euitiiien guther- 
ing about her, and one squalling in the cradle. She talked inconti- 
nently, even to give me suspicions of a common ancestry, and recom- 
mended her rooms: ‘ They are very ‘ hairy,’ Sir, Lassure you.’ ‘ But 
they are quite small; have you not one larger?’ ‘The adjoining one 
is larger, Sir, but my hash and keeps his ‘ ‘ores’ there.’ ‘ Now,’ thought 
lL, as 1 went away abruptly, ‘here is a woman, who not only connives 
at the licentiousness of her husband, but has so lost the sense of 
shame, as to speak of it with the indifference of a Turk! Thank 
heaven, our country has not yet reached this effrontery of vice!’ I 
learned, however, in a neighboring house, that this Mrs. 5S. is a very 
decent woman, and the wife of an industrious mineralogist ; whence 
I have presumed that, stripped of its aspirate, the offensive word 
probably meant only a very innocent collection of copper, iron, and 
other specimens, which occupy said room. 

I next entered a very agreeable house, having two rooms vacant 
‘which,’ said the hostess, a very pleasant woman, ‘ were occupied by 
your countryman, Cooper.’ He had brought the Muses from the 
Aonian mount, into this room. He had written one of his novels here. 
‘ This was his bed, this his table, this his chair ;? and she asked more 
for it, on this account. I refused; not, however, from insensibility to 
chairs that have been sat upon by eminent persons. I knew the his- 
tory well enough of Apollo’ s stool and the Sybil, and how Madame 
Le Norman, in Paris, is always ¢ripodded on a ‘stool of the Marechale 
d’Ancre ; and indeed myself, when I sat upon Dagobert’s chair, in 
the king’s library, I felt monarchical; on Rousseau’s, sentimental, 
and on Madame de Staél’s, at St. Oner, I felt, 1 do n’t know how. A 
person never having sat upon the ‘ coronation chair,’ at the Abbey, 
would be a miracle. And we know that Shakspeare’s chair at Strat- 
ford had several bottoms sat out annually; and that when not a straw 
of Shakspeare’s original one was left, a German seer, aware what 
way inspiration comes, stole this chair away to the continent; thus 
transferring the palladium of English genius to a foreign country. 
It is with pleasure I observe, that E lizabeth Walbridge’s chair has 
lately been transported from the Isle of Wight to America, (where 
there was so much need of it) by a pious American, and that it will 
be henceforth sat upon, at their anniversaries, by the Tract Society 
of New-York. But in the present case, I feared that sleeping in Mr. 
Cooper’s bed, and sitting on his chair, these letters, which | design 
to be strictly didactic and historical, might run mad with fiction and 
romance. So | proceeded farther. : 

At length I found a quiet and sober little corner, having a perfume 
of sanctity about it, quite in unison with my present feelings, near 
No. 1, Adam-street; for many years the residence of Doctor Vicis- 
simus Knox ; and Vicissimus, you know, was not much behind John, 
the most damnatory of the Presbyterians. I had been a whole year 
in Paris, and this seemed to me the very best corner of the world 
to be wnfrenchified, and taper off into Pennsylvania gravity, against 
my return home; should I, surviving my present home-sickness, 
ever attain that blessing. 1 therefore made at once my condi- 
tions with the maiden women, the proprietors, ordered my luggage 
round, and then did honor to my engagement, at the dinner hour, in 
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Leicester Square. W hat ne oud of many words? We enjoyeda good 
dinner ; Burgundy, hot coffee, follow ed by champagne, had the de- 
sired effect ; “then came conversation, chiefly of our travels on the 
continent; passports, pretty women, museums of comparative ana- 
tomy, the Gobelins, pick-pockets, the Rocher Cancale, St. Peter’s, and 
Miss Linwood’s needle-work ; all had their turn, not forgetting the 
fine arts. My companion, who was brought up to codfish, was not 
greatly a connoisseur, no more than myself; but he had not been an 
idle observer. So we talked much of the Venus of Medicine, and 
other specimens at F lorenc e, and finished by criticizing the engra- 
vings overhanging the dinner table ; a Coriolanus advancing to 
meet his mother, she repelling him: ‘ That’s a good looking fellow, 
Major; who is it? He wants to kiss that woman, don’t you see ? 
and she wont let him.’ Ne ‘xt, a group from Scott, which we soon 
interpreted into a scripture piece, giving a pair of Scotch boots to 
St. Peter; and finally, a Jupiter and lo, “of which we made Jupiter 
and Ten, and afterw ard corrected it to Jupiter and Joe. At dinner, 
just opposite, was an Englishman, of polite manners, but severe, to 
whom, on one occasion, my companion addressed the conversation, of 
his stay at Rome, Venice, Paris, and other cities; of his design of 
stopping a month in London, just running into Scotland and Ireland ; 
‘and then’ (all with circumstances, and in a slow, emphatic speech ; 
the listener meanwhile holding his knife horizontally, and awaiting, 
rather impatiently, the cadence of the sentence,) ‘and then I will 
go back to America.’ ‘I will thank you,’ said the Englishman, 
gravely, ‘for the salt, before you go!’ This anecdote to fill up the 
page. It might seem ungrateful, as well as malicious, in me, to relate 
this gossip, my entertainer coming in for his share of the ridicule ; 
but I have his consent. He is not a virtuoso, even in pretension. 
Moreover, a man of an hundred thousand dollars has little need of 
wit; and my revenue can less avail itself of the exemption. We 
went to the theatre, and saw Tommy Thumb swallowed by a cow, 
and at a quarter past eleven, exact, | stood upon the threshold of the 
two maids. 

I was much pleased with these two sisters. It is often the prettiest 
women, who live maids, their very beauty being frequently the cause 
of their maidenhood. Adam-street,too! Itis the name of the street 
upon which | reside in America. It seemed like revisiting one’s house- 
hold gods, and I raised the knocker with respect, with a repetition, 
after a reasonable interval, a little louder, and then louder still. Then 
I stood and reflected oy the patience of ancient times, when a Roman 
used to lie upon the steps,“imploring his mistress’ door to be opened, 
until he had broken his ribs upon her marble. After this, 1 tried as 
near as I could the knock of a nobleman’s footman; a kind of oa 
tative, with a run along the chromatic ; relapsing again into reflec- 
tions ; this time, on the value of early moral instruction. Doctor 
Franklin, who was brought up to dipping candles, was remarkable 
for his patient waiting the regular growth of events; and then a 
knock loud enough to wake up Vicissimus Knox, and a ring at the 
bell, with a tintinnabulatum which I feared never would end. It did 
end, however, when, from the uppermost window, w hich rose slowly 
upon its pulleys, a female poured these words upon the night, in a 
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voice seemingly squeaked through a quill : ‘ These doors are not opened 
after eleven!’ And the window resumed its station on its casement ; 
et finem dedit ore loquendi. 

[ stood listening still, as if expecting more, as the pious Trojan to 
the lady of Cume, after having sacrificed seven bullocks to make her 
speak. I was at first not sensible of all the horror of my situation. 
I was even glad of the darkness, for one has always, with or without 
guilt, a sense of dishonor, and a mean look, on being turned away. | 
have noticed this, often, upon a tailor presenting his bill, and you 
know how it is in an unsuccessful declaration. ‘The réaction of this 
feeling is always anger, and I was awhile mad enough to change my 
religion. T he gas- -lights shone dimly through the turbid atmosphere ; ; 
the ‘weather, which had been only drizzling and chilly, now rained 
harder, mixed with occasional blasts of wind, requiring one to turn 
his back, and turning the umbrella wrong side out; and a slimy and 
greasy mud was upon the pavement. You may imagine a stranger, 
on such a night, finding his way through the palpable obscure of this 
inextricable ‘metropolis. I knew not the name of any public hotel, 
except one, to which I was unwilling to return, having been a little 
saucy on leaving in the morning. 

I then took leave of Adam-street, not altogether unlike Adam him- 
self, when turned loose upon the unexplored world. He had some 
advantages over me; by all accounts, a very amiable compagnon 
de voyage, and | presume a better climate. I now wandered about, 
asking of every one information. One did not know; another would 
not answer, and I[ found myself, long after midnight, ‘entangled i in in- 
numerable windings, which, as I adv anced, became more ‘and more 
intricate. lonce appealed to the fair sex, in a very narrow lane, near 
the great theatres, perhaps Petticoat Lane, and the Ariadne offered 
kindly to be herself my conductor, and to share with me her hospi- 
tality, which she much commended. but after some hesitation - - I 
let gothe thread. I had doubts of her honesty. 1 even met a man here, 
who, with a despairing look, inquired of me where he would be likel 
to find alodging! I came near Jaughing in his face. I told hym I did 
not know. Then one said, ‘Just about the middle of Piccadilly ;’ 
but where the d—1 is Piccadilly? And if 1 found one more cir- 
cumstantial, he gave me about the followi ing: * Turn down the first 
street on the left, then turn to the right, then the left again, after 
which you will find an alley, which leads to another street ; and I was 
to find ‘ elegant lodging’ there. I thought, more than once, of a sad 
adventurer, more than two thousand years ago, at Athens; and one, 
half a century ago, in this very London, who were equally lucky in 
their information. Poor Strap, and Demea! You have gone where 
there are no more wanderings; no more need of the fallible gui- 
dance of human judgment! And now | began to think of persons 
who had lain out o’ nights ; even women, who had lived in palaces, 
slept on tapestried couches, being reduced, with no other covering 
than the weeping clouds, to lie down upon the icy lap of mother 
earth. ‘Gracious heaven!’ thought I, ‘is not one of the streets of this 
very city called Shore-ditch? It is perhaps here, where | am now 
treading!’ And I shrunk instinctively from the guilty spot, into a 
wretched and narrow alley alongside, and there stood and looked 
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aroufid, swhthe a _ wel chilly sentiment of event when I espied, 
and I looked again thinking it might be an illusion, over a door, in 
front of me, transparent with the illumination of gas, the two words, 
‘ Bens! Beps !’ very properly with notes of admiration, since beds are 
miracles in London. I was so delighted, that I stood several minutes 
contemplating the important monosyllables, ‘Beps! Bens!’ Never 
before had | seen so elegant a transparency. I knocked modestly, 
and the hermit appeared. But—shall I go on, or shall I be silent ¢ 
He informed me his last bed was just occupied! I stood awhile 
motionless, arms pendant, knees introverted, and speechless, which 
gave the host’s reflections time to rally, and to contrive me a bed, by 
the application of two chairs to a sofa, which, with a mattress, I ac- 
cepted very gladly, for the night. I must add here, in praise of British 
generosity, that the landlord, having consulted with the landlady, gave 
me his own mattress, she having agreed that they could make out for 
one night upon their ‘ second bottoms.’ I know not which of the ten 
thousand streets, or the two hundred and fifty thousand houses of 
London, afforded me this hospitality ; nor should | ever find it, unless 
perhaps, as the cobbler of the Forty Thieves, by being turned out in 
Adam-street, at midnight, by two old maids; but I shall keep it in 
grateful memory, till the last hour of my life. 

Alas, for foreign travellers! They are benevolent individuals, who 
sojourn abroad, and lie on creaking chairs and ragged mattresses, for 
the amusement and instruction of those who stay at home in their 
comfortable beds! They are even sometimes eaten up by giants, 
turned into pigs by witches, refuse immortality for their wives, and re- 
turning home at last, are recognised only by the dogs. The only sensi- 
ble travellers I know any thing of, and the only ones who have gained 
any permanent celebrity by their travels, are Gulliver and Thomas 
O’ Rourke, and they never stirred an inch from their own firesides. 
I must now try to give you the remainder of this night. 

What the poet says of sleeping in cribs, is mere poetry. I lay 
awake, listening to the dialogues of the trulls and their gallants upon 
the strget, and to the song and slang of a neighboring beer-house, 
and other noises, which only died away gradually toward morning. 
The vehicles which had gone out upon their fashionable round of dis- 
sipation at midnight, had returned, and their rumblings, too, were 
hushed in the distance. The last taper of the night was extinguished. 
In this intermission of the labors, the pleasures, and crimes of the 
Great Babylon, I slept half an hour. 

Sleep, (1 respond to the benediction of Sancho !) touched, no doubt, 
with my griefs, consoled me with agreeable visions, for the dismal 
fancies of the waking hours. I was at home; and from the Piny 
Hill once more looked down upon the smiling roofs of the village, 
upon the Sharp Mountain, blazing in the morning rays, its glorious 
top, like Czsar’s, covered only with its laurels; or strayed by the 
shady banks of the Tumbling Run or Wizard Schuylkill, and heard 
them again tell their babbling gossip to the air; and when evening 
came, I sat once more in the family group ; shared in the noisy merri- 
ment, and repaid with kisses the joyous welcome and gratulation for 
my return. At length, being invited, I related tothe wondering lis- 
teners my adventures and discoveries abroad. How I had visited a 
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people multitudinous as the bees upon the flowers of the Wyorfting 
or ants on the sunny side of the Tuscarora, and my sojourn in the 
capital of this strange people; how the inhabitants at one end of 
the town are exquisite in beauty, in sylph-like shapes, and dainty 
little feet, and at the other, awkward, and with feet so large that in 
wet weather they fall down on their backs and hold them up for um- 
brellas. Then, how I had visited a strange tribe of this people, re- 
siding mostly in the south-west, with heads and feet inverted ; having 
an instinctive horror of new inventions, and being very fond of their 
ancestors ; intent on preserving every thing, whether it is worth pre- 
serving or not; and another tribe, directly opposed to these, having 
their eyes in the ends of their fingers; these again subdivided into 
sects ; some, having discovered error in all human institutions, were 
busy in pulling down whatever their predecessors had built up, and 
infested every thing with remedies, as the doctor’s the squire’s dinner 
at Barrataria ; others again, being impatient of the ordinary slow march 
of human intellect, eager, restless, miserable, scarce gave themselves 
time to be born. Most of them came into the world at seven months. 
These had already abridged space more than two thirds, and, turning 
adages into paradoxes, had overcome the winds and tides altogether ; 
and were in very reasonable hopes, not only of effacing all political 
and social differences, but of reducing the very limbs, features and 
complexions of mankind, to one simple, undistinguishable monotony. 
Of this sect, the supreme good was utility, and they who insisted on pur- 
suing science, virtue, or even religion, for itself, were deemed heretics 
from the true faith, and treated accordingly. These philosophers 
were at this time employed in finding out the virtues of holy water 
by a chemical analysis. Then I related how I had been present at 
the great wittenagemot of this people, studying the politics of the 
different sects, and listening to their debates; of the Astomores, or 
those without mouths, who were urging with great eloquence a duty 
on corn, a king of the country having once died of indigestion from 
foreign importations; and of the Arinnes, or those without noses, 
who were equally strenuous for a duty on snuff. Finally, I degeribed 
how a black and sickly atmosphere, breeding blue devils, hung over 
this capital, so dense that a river which runs through the town often 
had lost its way, breaking its nose against its own banks; on one oc- 
casion surrounding the Parliament House, forcing the members to 
escape through the windows in canoes; and how the natives, at cer- 
tain seasons, are obliged to nail up boards against this fog, at all the 
leading avenues, with the inscription, ‘ T'his 7s London.’ 

All this I dreamed in half an hour ; nor is this all. I fancied my- 
self, afterward, twirling along Regent-street, like a whirlwind, in a 
tilbury, tailored by Stultz, (take care of the commas in this sentence,) 
and a tigar, of a rosy complexion, fair-top boots, and great fidelity, 
carrying my billets dowx, and keeping my secrets, gracefully swinging 
in the rear; or I moved along Hyde Park, slowly, with four puce- 
colored titts, the footman, a Greek boy, besutifal as Ganymede, lan- 
guishing behind, an the coachman dipped in Pactolus; and then I 
stood tip-toe at Almacks! Last of all, (it was perhaps the nightmare, ) 
I made a speech to theadicals, (tremendous applause !) ‘abolished 
the House, of Lords, and other reverend absurdities ; dethroned 
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Kine W liam, sibling fifty © constitutions and republics ; was ap- 
pointed in his place ; conquered all Europe and America; diadems 
rained on my head, and —I awoke! ‘Et je suis Gros Jean comme 
devant.’ 

I now lay upon my hiimble cot, and listened to the pattering of the 
rain, blown rashly against the house, by the winds ; one of those rally- 
ings of the winter upon the spring, so common in America; and to 
the clicking of pattens upon the pavement, and the clattering of 
umbrellas upon the window casements, with the doleful cries of a 
London morning: ‘Fresh water-cresses !’ Milk, milk !’ ‘ Any spar- 
row grass !’ and, as the day advanced, ‘Dust-dus !’ ‘Any old cloash to 
shell !’? ina low Jew voice, like the tearing of a rag. These are the 
sounds with which I am regaled, you listening, the while, to the ori- 
sons of the Boblink. 

There is something mournful in the return to life of a great city, 
of an early morning. Its joys, its gayeties, the loud laugh, the be- 
witching smile, all are now dissolved in sleep ; it is the labors and 
necessities of man, only, his cares and miseries, that awake; and in 
the London districts where poverty haunts, it is the resuscitation of 
Lazarus. There is something mournful, too, in the reflection, that in 
a city so attentive to the comforts and luxuries of its own citizens, 
and so refined by the humanity and civilization of many centuries, a 
stranger may wander like an outlaw in the night. I do not speak of 
facility, or probability, but with scarce the possibility, of finding a 
shelter from the dangers of the streets, or the rigors of an inhospi- 
table climate. 

I am réinstated in my Threadneedle-street hotel, again to hug the 
Bank; to be awakened again by the Bow-bells! Like Whittington, I 
have ‘turned again,’ or rather, with a heart that, like Noah’s dove, 
having found no terra firma, no little spot where it might rest, has 
come back with the olive branch into the ark. I have sent for my 
wardrobe, with a very certain resolve, that all intercourse between 
me and the maids of Adam-street shall cease from this date. 

‘ Tug rourts pay. If Thomson had lived in a country where 
spring came of itself, he would not have begun his poem with an in- 
vitation. It is cold, and no fire upon the grate, and the rain not aba- 
ted, any more than my detestation of London, and its unsocial and 
cynical inhabitants. The north wind sweeps, you know how fiercely, 
over the naked plains of the Ouisconsin; yet are they breezes from 
Arabia, compared to the breath of these unsympathizing strangers. 
At least Englishmen are not degenerate; and ‘ Hospitibus feros’ is 
astruemow - - - ‘Why; you simpleton, lost in reason as in 
in spirits —, you! born without father or mother, and with uo 
recommendation of learning or wit, or title or equipage; lacking 
even that, which’ is itself society, friendship, liberty, and without 
which, virtue is but sea-weed ; no Spaniard in mustachios, or Italian 
fiddler, atid lodging in Threadneedle- street, and yet expect to be no- 
ticed, as if preceded by your fame or dignity; and in your ill-nature, rail 
‘like a very drab’ at Englishmen and English Rospitality ; perhaps 
not even letters.’ - - - I have(youare mistaken) one to Cobbett, 
who, on purpose, I presume, has died since@l left home; one to my 
Lord Brougham, ill in the country; to Sheridan Knowles, upanswered 
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for three days, the hecketee ; and one to Baler, wilose™ publicfand 
private duties’ But I have done. 

I am going to read over this letter. - . - I have; and it seems 
to have been written, through the whole five pages, by some one in 
the last gasp of the spleen; and soithas. Wath the exception of the 
poetry and the wit, it is King Lear, raving through the five acts; and 
now that | am convalescent, it seems to me very stupid and senseless. 
But I am glad the fitis over. Melancholy, like the measles, or whoop- 
ing-cough, is only dangerous in the first attack. As I came into my 
room, a few minutes ago, I found on my table, what do you think ? 
looking me tenderly in the face? I had resolved, on rising this 
morning, to give sorrow to the winds; and to strengthen this resolu- 
tion, went to Dolby’s chop-house for a beef-steak, having experienced 
that nothing so improves one’s magnanimity, as his breakfast ; and 
my advice is, that you never fight a duel, make a declaration, or do 
any thing that requires courage, on an empty stomach. I came in, 
and found on my table three notes, prettily folded, gilt-edged, and per- 
fumed; an invitation of Mr. Knowles, to breakfast, of Mr. V aughn, 
to dinner, and of an amiable and pretty woman, of Tavistock Square, 
‘ O sola miserata !’ offering a seat in her carriage to Chiswick ; w ith 
a fourth, soon after, containing ‘ Admission to the House of Commons,’ 
from Mr. Bulwer : 





‘Sunt hic etiam 
Lacryme rerum.’ 





The rain, too, has subsided, and the sun now and then beams upon the 
dispersing clouds, sweet as the smile of Caradori. A few rays have 
even penetrated as far as St. Paul’s dome. I would re-compose this 
letter, but for the labor. I have so freely abused my new acquaint- 
ances, it will spoil my appetite for their dinners; but it will do them 
no harm, and it did me some good. I felt better after it. I have 
written too much Greek and Latin, and other pedantry; but to one 
who read her Virgil and Homer at twelve years, I will not apolo- 
gize. Ihave said too much of nothing but myself; but J is the tra- 
veller’s emphatic letter. It is his privilege, and if used ingenuously, 
to describe his own feeling, rather than to please that capricious old 
lady, the Public, it is, I think, one of his merits. It is of interest to 
know men’s different views of foreign countries; but to know something 
more of that badly-explored country, the human mind, is of interest 
also. To my taste, Cesar (I pray you make no comparisons) spoiled 
not a little his Commentaries, by his affected third person. One would 
like to know how Cesar, J, Cesar, felt at the battle of the Nervii. 

I have found, happily, apartments, to be occupied in ten days, in 
Sackville-street, No. 7, where I will expect the angel visits of your 


letters. Very tenderly Yours, 3. S- 


LINES 2 


On & se OF APOLLO CROWNING MERIT- 
Merit, if thou art blest with riches, 


For Gad’s sake, buy a pair of breeches! 
And gi¥e them to thy naked brother, 
For one good turn deserves anotlier. 
VOL. XILI. 63 














































































Old Massachusetts. 








OLD MASSACHUSETTS. 


‘Tere is her history; the world knows it by heart. There is Boston, and Concord, and 


Lexington, and Bunker-Hill; and there they wil! remain for ever’ WEBSTER. 


Tue nation’s wreath is lit with stars, 
A bright and glorious number; 

And o’er them Freedom's eagle keeps 
A watch that knows no slumber. 

In every gem that garland bears, 
Fair beauty hath a dwelling; 

Yet beams old Massacnusetts’ star, 

With lustre far excelling. 






A halo gilds Virginia’s naine, 
For Yorktown tells a story ; 
New-York hath Saratoga’s fame, 
And Jersey, Monmouth’s glory ; 
Points Delaware to Brandywine, 
And La Fayette, the finger; 
And still o’er Carolina’s fields 
Doth Eutaw’s memory linger. 


Vermont may boast of Bennington, 
And Pennsylvania wonder 

O’er unforgotten Valley Forge, 
And Red Bank’s fatal thunder. 

But O, ’t is Massachusetts tells 
Of Bunker's fame, ne’er ending, 

And guards their dust who earliest died, 

Their inborn rights defending. 


Ay; on her ’scutcheon, blazoned high, 
Read Lexington’s invasion; 
Where cannon-peal and rolling drum 
To freedom woke a nation! 
Those mossy walls, whence death-shots fell, 
+ Like hail, upon the foeman, | 
Speak prouder things than Grecian fanes, 
More glorious than the Roman! 


They heard the knell of Britain’s power, 
When first in thunder piven: 

They first caught Freedom’s ’larum-ery, 
And echoed it to heaven! 

They saw the bloody fountain ope, 
To seal her priceless charter; 

And heard the latest anguished prayer 
Of Freedom’s earliest martyr. 


irBeabodsw~ 


Time-honored Massachusetts! thou 
A sacred trust art keeping; 

For there the dust of pilgrim sires, 
And patriot, is sleeping : 

Their names are whispered on the hills, 
And murmured by the fountain ; 

And tireless echoes fling them back, 
From valley, rock, and mountain! 


And never shall thy sons forget 
. The soe air’ they ’re breathing ; 
Bold hearts ®hall guard the altar-fires 
Their fathers died bequeathing. 
While Bunker lifts its awful height, 
And Boston lives in story, 
Shall Massachusetts guard fer trust, 
‘And hand it down in glory. 
Wheeling, ( Vc.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH BOWK. 


Durine a summer’s residence in the old Moorish palace of the 
Alhambra, of which I have already given numerous anecdotes to the 
public, I used to pass much of my time in the beautiful hall of the 
Abencerrages, beside the fountain celebrated in the tragic story of 
that devoted race. Here it was, that thirty-six cavaliers ‘of that he- 
roic line were treacherously sacrificed, to appease the jealousy or 
allay the fears of a tyrant. The fountain which now throws up its 
sparkling jet, and sheds a dewy freshness around, ran red with 
the noblest blood of Granada, and a deep stain on the marble pave- 
ment is still pointed out, by the cicerones of the pile, as a san- 
guinary record of the massacre. I have regarded it with the same de- 
termined faith with which I have regarded the traditional stains of 
Rizzio’s blood on the floor of the chamber of the unfortunate Mary, 
at Holyrood. I thank no one for endeavoring to enlighten my cre- 
dulity, on such points of popular belief. It is like breaking up the 
shrine of the pilgrim; it is robbing a poor trav eller of half the re- 
ward of his toils; for, strip travelling of its historical illusions, and 
what a mere fag you make of it! 

For my part, 2 gave myself up, during my sojourn in the Alham- 
bra, to all the romantic and fabulous traditions connected with the 
pile. I lived in the midst of an Arabian tale, and shut my eyes, as 
much as possible, to every thing that called me back to every-day 
life; and if there is any country in Europe where one can do so, it 
is in poor, wild, legendary, proud-spirited, romantic Spain; where 
the old magnificent barbaric spirit still contends against the utilitari- 
anism of modern civilization. 

In the silent and deserted halls of the Alhambra; surrounded with 
the insignia of regal sway, and the still vivid, though dilapidated 
traces of oriental voluptuousness, I wagjin the strong-hold of Moorish 
story, and every thing spoke and breathed of the glorious days of 
Granada, when under the dominion of the crescent. When I sat in 
the hall of the Abencerrages, I suffered my mind to conjure up all 
that I had read of thatillustrious line. In the proudest days of. Mos- 
lem domination, the Abencerrages were the soulof every thing noble 
and chivalrous. The veterans of the family, who sat in the royal 
council, were the foremost to devise those heroic enterprises, which 
carried dismay into the territories of the Christians ; and what the 
sages of the family devised, the young men of the name were the 
foremost to execute. In all services of hazard in all adventurous 
forays, and hair-breadth hazards; the Abencerrages were sure to win 
the brightest laurels. . In those noble recreations, too, which bear so 
close an affinity to war ; in the tilt and tourney,the riding at the ring, 
arid the daring bull- fight ; still the Abéncerrages carriedof the palm. 
None could equal them for the splendor of their array, the gallantry 
of their devices ; for their noble bearing, and glorious horsemanship. 
Their open-handed munificence made them the idols of the populace, 
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while their lofty magnanimity, and perfect faith, gained them golden 
opinions from the generous and high-minded. Never were they 
known to decry the merits of a rival, or to betray the confidings of a 
friend ; and the ‘ word of an Abencerrage’ was a guarantee that never 
admitted of a doubt. 

And then their devotion to the fair! Never did Moorish beauty 
consider the fame of her charms established, until she had an Aben- 
cerrage fora lover; and never did an Abencerrage prove recreant to 
his vows. Lovely Granada! City of delights! Who ever bore the 
favors of thy dames more proudly on their casques, or championed 
them more gallantly in the chivalrous tilts of the Vivarambla? Or 
who ever made thy moon-lit balconies, thy gardens of myrtles and 
roses, of oranges, citrons, and pomegranates, respond to more tender 
serenades ? 

I speak with enthusiasm on this theme; for it is connected with 
the recollection of one of the sweetest evenings and sweetest scenes 
that ever I enjoyed in Spain. One of the greatest pleasures of the 
Spaniards is, to sit in the beautiful summer evenings, and listen to 
traditional ballads, and tales about the wars of the Moors and Chris- 


tians, and the ‘buenas andanzas’ and ‘ grandes hechos,’ the ‘ good “ 


fortunes’ and ‘ great exploits’ of the hardy warriors of yore. It is 
worthy of remark, also, that many of these songs, or romances, as 
they are called, celebrate the prowess and magnanimity in war, and 
the tenderness and fidelity in love, of the Moorish cavaliers, once 
their most formidable and hated foes. But centuries have elapsed, 
to extinguish the bigotry of the zealot; and the once detested war- 
riors of Granada are now held up by Spanish poets, as the mirrors, of 
chivalric virtue. 

Such was the amusement of the evening in question. A number of 
us were seated in the Hall of the Abencerrages, listening to one of 
the most gifted and fascinating beings that | had ever met with in m 
wanderings. She was young and beautiful; and light and ethereal ; 
full of fire, and spirit, and pure enthusiasm. She wore the faneiful 
Andalusian dress ; touched the guitar with speaking eloqueneé} im- 
provised with wonderful facility ; and, as she became excited by her 
theme, or by the rapt attention of her auditors, would pour forth, in the 
richest and most melodious strains, a succession of couplets, full of 
striking description, or stirring narration, and composed, as I was 
assured, at the moment. Most of these were suggested by the place, 
and related to the an¢ient glories df Granada, and the prowess of her 
chivalry. The Abengerrages were her favorite heroes; she felt a 
woman’s admiration of their gallant courtesy, and high-souled honor ; 
and it was touching and inspirmg»to hear the praises of that generous 
but devoted race, chanted in this fated hall of their calamity, by the 
lips of Spanish beauty. 

Among the subjects of which she treated, was a tale of Moslem 
honor, and old-fashioned Spanish courtesy, which made a strong im- 
pression on me. She disclaimed all merit of invention, however, 
and said she had merely dilated into verse a popular tradition ; and, 
indeed, | have since found the main facts inserted at the end of Conde’s 
History of the Domination of the Arabs, and the story itself embodied 
in the form of an episode in the Diana of Montemayor. From these 
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sources, I have drawn it forth, and endeavored to shape it according 
to my recollection of the version of the beautiful minstrel; but alas! 
what can supply the want of that voice, that look, that form, that ac- 
tion, which gave magical effect to her chant, and held every one rapt 
in breathless admiration! Should this mere travestie of her inspired 
numbers ever meet her eye, in her stately abode at Granada, may it 
meet with that indulgence which belongs to her benignant nature. 
Happy should I be, if it could awaken in her bosom one kind recol- 
lection of the lonely stranger and sojourner, for whose gratification 
she did not think it beneath her to exert those fascinating powers, 
which were the delight of brilliant circles; and who will ever recall 
with enthusiasm the happy evening passed in listening to her strains, 


in the moon-lit halls of the Alhambra. Gisereear Caicia. 


THE ABENCERRAGE. 


A SPANISH TALE. 

On the summit of a craggy hill, a spur of the mountains of Ronda, 
stands the castle of Allora, now a mere ruin, infested by bats and 
owlets, but in old times one of the strong border holds of the Chris- 
tians, to keep watch upon the frontiers of the warlike kingdom of 
Granada, and to hold the Moors in check. It was a post always cgn- 
treat, was held by Rodrigo de Narvaez, a veteran, famed, both amen 
Moors and Christians, not only for his hardy feats of arms, but also 
for that magnanimous courtesy, which should ever be entwined with 
the sterner virtues of the soldier. 

The castle of Allora was a mere part of his command; he was 
Alcayde, or military governor of Antiquera, but he passed. most of 
his time at this frontier post, because its situation on the borders.gave 
more frequent opportunity for those adventurous exploits which were 


fided to some well-tried commander ; and, at the time of va 
g 


the delight of the Spanish chivalry. His garrison consisted ao 


chosen cavaliers, all well mounted, and well appointed : with th 

kept vigilant watch upon the Moslems; patrolling the réads, and 
paths, and defiles, of the mountains, so that nothing could escape his 
eye ; andnow and then signalizing himself by some dashing foray 


into the very Vega of Granada. 
On ae beautiful night in summer, when the freshness of the 


evening breeze had tempered the heat of day, the worthy Alcayde 
sallied forth, with nine of his cavaliers, to patrol the neighborhood, 
and seek adventures. They rode quietly and cautiously, lest they 
should be overheard by Moorish scout or traveller; and kept along 
ravines and hollow ways, lest they should be betrayed by the glitter- 
ing of the full moon upon their armor. Coming to where the road 
divided, the Alcayde directed five of his cavaliers to take one of the 
branches, while he, with the remaining four, would take the other. 
Should either party be in danger, the blast of a horn was to be the 
signal to bring their comrades to their aid. 

The party of five had not proceeded far, when, in passing through 
a defile, overhung with trees, they heard the voice of a man, singing. 
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They immediately concealed themselves in a grove, on the brow of a 
declivity, up which the stranger would have to ascend. The moon- 
light, which left the grove in deep shadow, lit up the whole person 
of the wayfarer, as he advanced, and enabled them to distinguish his 
dress and appearance, with perfect accuracy. He was a Moorish cava- 
lier, and his noble demeanor, graceful carriage, and splendid attire, 
showed him to be of lofty rank. He was superbly mounted, on a 
dapple-gray steed, of powerful frame, and generous spirit,and magnifi- 
cently caparisoned. His dress was a marlota, or tunic, and an Alber- 
noz of crimson damask, fringed with gold. His Tunisian turban, of 
many folds, was of silk and cotton striped, and bordered with golden 
fringe. At his girdle hung a scimetar of Damascus steel, with loops 
and ‘tassels of silk and gold. On his left arm he bore an ample target, 
and his right hand grasped a long double-pointed lance. T ‘hus 
equipped, he sat negligently on his steed, as one who dreamed of no 

anger, gazing ou the moon, and singing, with a sweet and manly 
voice, a Moorish love ditty. 

Just opposite the place where the Spanish cavaliers were con- 
cealed, was a small fountain in the rock, beside the road, to which the 
horse turned to drink ; the rider threw the reins on his neck, and con- 
tinued his song. 

The Spanish cavaliers conferred together; they were all so pleased 
with the gallant and gentle appearance of the Moor, that they re- 
solved not to harm, but to capture him, which, in his negligent mood, 
promised to be an easy task ; rushing, therefore, from their conceal- 
ment, they thought to surround and seize him. Never were men 
more mistaken. To gather up his reins, wheel round his steed, 
brace his buckler, and couch his lance, was the work of an instant; 
and there he sat, fixed like a castle in his saddle, beside the fountain. 

The Christian cavaliers checked their steeds, and reconnoitred 
him warily, loth to come to an encounter, which must end in his de- 
struction. 

The Moor now held a parley: ‘ If you be true knights,’ said he, 
»‘and seek for honorable fame, come on, singly, and I am ready to meet 
each in succession; but if you be mere lurkers of the road, intent on 
spoil, conte all at once, and do your worst!’ 

The cavaliers communed fur a moment apart, when one, advancing 
singly, exclaimed: ‘ Although no law of chivalry obliges us to risk 
the loss of a prize, when clearly i in our power, yet we willingly grant, 
as a courtesy, what we might refuse as a right. Valiant Moor! de- 
fend thyself!’ 

So saying, he wheeled, took proper distance, couched his lance, 
and putting spurs to his horse, made at the stranger. The latter met 
him in mid career, transpierced him with his lance, and threw him 
headlong from his saddle. A second and a third succeeded, but were 
unhorsed with equal facility, and thrown to the earth, severely 
wounded. The remaining two, seeing their comrades thus roughly 
treated, forgot all compact of courtesy, and charged both at once upon 
the Moor. He parried the thrust of one, but was wounded by the 
other in the thigh, and, in the shock and confusion, dropped his lance. 
Thus disarmed, and closely pressed, he pretended to fly, and was 
hotly pursued. Having drawn the two cavaliers some distance from 
the spot, he suddenly wheeled short about, with one of those dexterous 
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movements for which the Moorish Dink seman were renowned ; passed 
swiftly between them, swung himself down from his saddle, so as to 
catch up his lance, then, lightly replacing himself, turned to renew 
the combat. 

Seeing him thus fresh for the encounter, as if just issued from his 
tent, one of the cavaliers put his lips to his horn, and blew a blast, 
that soon brought the Alcayde and his four companions to the spot. 

The valiant Narvaez, seeing three of his cavaliers extended on the 
earth, and two others hotly engaged with the Moor, was struck with 
admiration, and coveted a contest with so accomplished a warrior. 
Interfering in the fight, he called upon his followers to desist, and 
addressing the Moor, with courteous words, invited him to a more 
equal combat. The latter readily accepted tue challenge. Forsome 
time, their contest was fierce and doubtful, and the Alcayde had need 
of all his skill and strength to ward off the blows of his antagonist. 
The Moor, however, was exhausted by previous fighting, and by loss of 
blood. He no longer sat his horse firmly, nor managed him with his 
wonted skill. Collecting all his strength for a last assault, he rose in 
his stirrups, and made a ‘violent thrust with his lance; the Aléayde 
received it upon his shield, and at the same time wounded the Moor 
in the right arm; then closing, in the shock, he grasped him in his 
arms, dragged him from his saddle, and fell with him to the earth : 
when putting his knee upon his breast, and his dagger to his throat, 
‘Cavalier,’ exclaimed he, ‘ render thyself my prisoner, for thy life is 
in my hands!’ 

‘ Kill me, rather,’ replied the Moor, ‘ for death would be less grie- 
vous than loss of liberty.’ 

The Alcayde, however, with the clemency of the truly brave, as- 
sisted the Moor to rise, ministered tg his wounds with his own hands, 
and had him conveyed with great care to the castle of Allora. His 
wounds were slight, and in a few days were nearly cured ; but the 
deepest wound had been inflicted on his spirit. He was constantly 
buried in a profound melancholy. 

The Alcayde, who had conceived a great regard for him, treated 
him more as a friend than a captive, and tried in every way to cheer 
him, but in vain; he was always sad and moody, and, when on the 
battlements of the castle, would keep his eyes turned to the south, 
with a fixed and wistful gaze. 

‘How is this ’ exclaimed the Alcayde, reproachfully, ‘ that you, 
who were so hardy and fearless in the field, should lose all spirit in 
prison? If any secret grief preys on your heart, confide it to me, as 
to a friend, and I promise you, on the faith of a cavalier, that you 

shall have no cause to repent the disclosure.’ 

The Moorish knight kissed the hand of the Alcayde. ‘ Noble 
cavalier,’ said he, ‘that I am cast down in spirit, is not from my wounds, 
which are slight, nor from my captivity, for your kindness has robbed 
it of all gloom; nor from my defeat, for to be conquered by so ac- 
complished and renowned a cavalier, i is no disgrace. But to explain 
to you the cause of my grief, it is necessary to give you some parti- 
culars of my story ; and ‘this I am moved todo, by the great sympathy 
you have manifested toward me, and the magnanimity that shines 
through all your actions.’ 
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¢ Know, then, that) my name is Abendaraez, and that I am of the noble 
but unfortunate line of the Abencerrages of Granada. You have 
doubtless heard of the destruction that fell upon our race. Charged 
with treasonable designs, of which they were entirely innocent, many 
of them were beheaded, the rest banished ; so that not an Abencerrage 
was permitted to remain in Granada, excepting my father and my 
uncle, whose innocence was proved, even to the satisfaction of their 
persecutors. It was decreed, however, that, should they have chil- 
dren, the sons should be educated at a distance from Granada, and 
the daughters should be married out of the kingdom. 

‘ Conformably to this decree, I was sent, while yet an infant, to be 


‘reared in the fortress of Cartama, the worthy Alcayde of which was 


an ancient friend of my father. He had no children, and received 
me into his family as his own child, treating me with the kindness and 
affection of a father; and I grew up in the belief that he really was 
such. A few years afterward, his wife gave birth to a daughter, but 
his tenderness toward me continued undiminished. I thus grew up 
with Xarisa, for so the infant daughter of the Alcayde was called, as her 
own brother, and thought the ‘growing passion which | felt for her, 
was mere fraternal affection. 1 beheld her charms unfolding, as 
it were, leaf by leaf, like the morning rose, each moment disclosing 
fresh beauty and sweetness. 

‘At this period, I overheard a conversation between the Alcayde 
and his confidential domestic, and found myself to be the subject. 
‘It is time,’ said he, ‘to apprise him of his parentage, that he may 
adopt a career in life. I have deferred the communication as long 
as possible, through reluctance to inform him that he is of a pro- 
scribed and an unlucky race.’ 

‘ This intelligence would have overwhelmed me at an earlier period, 
but the intimation that Xarisa was not my sister, operated like magic, 
and in an instant transformed my brotherly affection into ardent love. 

‘I sought Xarisa, to impart to her the secret [had learned. I found 
her in the garden, in a bower of jessamines, arranging her beautiful 
hair by the mirror of a crystal fountain. The radiance of her beauty 
dazzled me. I ran to her with open arms, and she received me with 
a sister’s embraces. When we had seated ourselves beside the foun- 
tain, she began to upbraid me for leaving her so long alone. 

‘In reply, | informed her of the conversation I had overheard. The 
recital shocked and distressed her. ‘ Alas! cried she, then is our 
happiness at an end !’ 

‘* How!’ exclaimed I; ‘ wilt thou cease to love me, because I am 
not thy brother? ~ 

‘Not so,’ replied she ; ‘but do you not know that when it is once 
known we are not brother and sister, we can no longer be permitted 
to be thus always together ?’ 

‘In fact, from that moment our intercourse took a new character. 
We met often at the fountain among the jessamines, but Xarisa no 
longer advanced with open arms to meet me. She became reserved 
and silent, and would blush, and cast down her eyes, when | seated 
myseif beside her. My heart became a prey to the thousand doubts 


and fears that ever attend upon true love. I was restless and uneasy, | 


and looked back with regret to the unreserved intercourse that had 
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existed between us, when we supposed ourselves brother and sister ; 
yet I would not have had the relationship true, for the world. 

‘While matters were in this state between us, an order came from 
the King of Granada for the Alcayde to take command of the for- 
tress of Coyn, which lies directly on the Christian frontier. He pre- 
pared to remove, with all his family, but signified that I should remain 
at Cartama. I exclaimed against the separation, and declared that I 
could not be parted from Xarisa. ‘That is the very cause,’ said he, 
‘why I leave thee behind. It is time, Abendaraez, that thou shouldst 
know the secret of thy birth ; that thou art no son of mine, neither is 
Xarisa thy sister.’ ‘ [ know it all,’ exclaimed I,‘ and I love her with 
ten fold the affection of a brother. You have brought us up together ; 
you have made us necessary to each other’s happiness ; our hearts 
have entwined themselves with our growth; do not now tear them 
asunder. Fill up the measure of your kindness ; be indeed a father 
to me, by giving me Xarisa for my wife.’ 

‘The brow of the Alcayde darkened as I spoke. ‘Have I then ie 
deceived !’ said he. ‘ Have those nurtured in my very bosom, beén 
conspiring against me? Is this your return for my paternal tender- 
ness !— to beguile the affections of my child, and teach her to deceive 
her father ? It wascause enough to refuse thee the hand of my daughter, 
that thou wert of a proscribed race, who can never approach the 
walls of Granada; this, however, I might have passed over; but 
never will I give my daughter to a man who has endeavored to win 
her from me by deception.’ 

‘ All my attempts to vindicate myself and Xarisa were unavailing. 
I retired in anguish from his presence, and seeking Xarisa, told her 
of this blow, which was worse than death to me. ‘ Xarisa,’ said I, 
‘we part for ever! I shall never see thee more! Thy father will 
guard thee rigidly. Thy beauty and his wealth will soon attract some 
happier rival, and I shall be forgotten !’ 

‘ Xarisa reproached me with my want of faith, and promised me 
eternal constancy. I still doubted and desponded, until, moved by 
my anguish and despair, she agreed toa secret union. Our espousals 
made, we parted, with a promise on her part to send me word from 
Coyn, should her father absent himself from the fortress. The 
very day after our secret nuptials, I beheld the whole train of the 
Alcayde depart from Cartama, nor would he admit me to his pre- 
sence, or permit me to bid farewell to Xarisa. _ I remained at Car- 
tama, somewhat pacified in spirit by this secret bond of union ; but 
every thing around me fed my passion, and reminded me ofXarisa, 
I saw the windows at which I had so often beheld her. I wandered 
through the apartment she had inhabited ; the chamber in which she 
had slept. I visited the bower of jessamines, and lingered beside the 
fountain in which she had delighted. Every thing recalled her to my 
imagination, and filled my heart with tender melancholy. 

‘ At length, a confidential servant brought me word, that her father 
was to depart that day for Granada, on a short absence, inviting me 
to hasten to Coyn, describing a secret portal at which I should apply, 
and the signal by which I would obtain admittance. 

‘If ever you have loved, most valiant Alcayde, you may judge of the 
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transport of my bosom. That very night I arrayed myself in my 
most gallant attire, to pay due honor to my bride; and arming myself 
against any casual attack, issued forth privately from Cartama. You 
know the rest, and by what sad fortune of war I found myself, instead 

of a happy bridegroom, in the nuptial bower of Coyn, vanquished, 
wounded, and a prisoner, within the walls of Allora. The term of ab- 
sence of the father of Xarisa is nearly expired. Within three days 
he will return to Coyn, and our meeting will no longer be possible. 
Judge, then, whether I grieve without cause, and whether I may not 
well be excused for showing impatience under confinement.’ 

Don Rodrigo de Narvaez was greatly moved by this recital ; for, 
though more used to rugged war, than scenes of amorous softness, 
he was of a kind and generous nature. 

‘ Abendaraez,’ said he, ‘I did not seek thy confidence to gratify an 
idle curiosity. It grieves me much that the good fortune which de- 
livered thee into my hands, should have marred so fair an enterprise. 
Give me thy faith, as a true knight, to return prisoner to my castle, 
within three days, and I will grant thee permission to accomplish thy 
nuptials.’ 

The Abencerrage would have thrown himself at his feet, to pour 
out protestations of eternal gratitude, but the Alcayde prevented him. 
Calling in his cavaliers, he took the Abencerrage by the right hand, 
in their presence, exclaiming solemnly, ‘ You promise, on the faith of 
a cavalier, to return to my castle of Allora within three days, and 
render yourself my prisoner ?’ And the Abencerrage said, ‘I promise.’ 

Then said the Alcayde, ‘Go! and may good fortune attend you. 
If you require any safeguard, I and my cavaliers are ready to be your 
companions.’ 

The Abencerrage kissed the hand of the Alcayde, in grateful ac- 
knowledgment. ‘Give me,’ said he, ‘my own armor, and my steed, 
and I require no guard. It is not likely that I shall again meet with 
so valorous a foe.’ 

The shades of night had fallen, when the tramp of the dapple gray 
steed resounded over the draw-bridge, and immediately afterward 
the light clatter of hoofs along the road, bespoke the fleetness with 
which the youthful lover hastened to his bride. It was deep night, 
when the Moor arrived at the castle of Coyn. He silently and cau- 
tiously walked his panting steed under its dark walls, and having 
nearly passed round them, came to the portal denoted by Xarisa. 
He paused and looked round to see that he was not observed, and 
then knocked three times with the butt of his lance. Ima little while 
the portal was timidly unclosed by the duenna of Xarisa. ‘ Alas! 
senor,’ said she, ‘what has detained you thus long? Every night have 
I watched for you; and my lady is sick at heart with doubt and 
anxiety.’ 

The Abencerrage hung his lance, and shield, and scimitar against 
the wall, and then followed the duenna, with silent steps, up a winding 
stair-case, to the apartment of Xarisa. Vain would be the attempt to 
describe the raptures of that meeting. Time flew too swiftly, and 
the Abencerrage had nearly forgotten, until too late, his promise to 
return a prisoner to the Alcayde of Allora. The recollection of it 
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came to him with a pang, and suddenly awoke him from his dream of 
bliss. Xarisa saw his altered looks, and heard with alarm his stifled 
sighs; but her countenance brightened, when she heard the cause. 
‘ Let not thy spirit be cast down,’ said she, throwing her white arms 
aroundhim. ‘I have the keys of my father’s treasures; send ransom 
more than enough to satisfy the Christian, and remain with me.’ 

‘No,’ said Abendaraez, ‘I have given my word to return in per- 
son, and like a true knight, must fulfil my promise. After that, for- 
tune must do with me as it pleases.’ 

‘ Then,’ said Xarisa, ‘I will accompany thee. Never shall you 
return a prisoner, and I remain at liberty.’ 

The Abencerrage was transported with joy at this new proof of 
devotion in his beautiful bride. All preparations were speedily made 
for their departure. Xarisa mounted behind the Moor, on his power- 
ful steed; they left the castle walls before day-break, nor did they 
pause, until they arrived at the gate of the castle of Allora, which was 
flung wide to receive them. 

Alighting in the court, the Abencerrage supported the steps of his 
trembling bride, who remained closely veiled, into the presence of 
Rodrigo de Narvaez. ‘Behold, valiant Alcayde!’ said he, ‘the way in 
which an Abencerrage keeps his word. I promised to return to 
thee a prisoner, but I deliver two captives into your power. Behold 
Xarisa, and judge whether I grieved without reason, over the loss of 
such a treasure. Receive us as your own, for | confide my life and 
her honor to your hands.’ 

The Alcayde was lost in admiration of the beauty of the lady, and 
the noble spirit of the Moor. ‘I know not,’ said he, ‘which of you 
surpasses the other; but I know that my castle is graced and honored 
by your presence. Enter into it, and consider it your own, while 
you deign to reside with me.’ 

For several days, the lovers remained at Allora, happy in each 
other’s love, and in the friendship of the brave Alcayde. The latter 
wrote a letter, full of courtesy, to the Moorish king of Granada, rela- 
ting the whole event, extolling the valor and good faith of the Aben- 
cerrage, and craving for him the royal countenance. 

The king was moved by the story, and was pleased with an op- 
portunity of showing attention to the wishes of a gallant and chival- 
rous enemy; for though he had often suffered from the prowess of 
Don Rodrigo de Narvaez, he admired the heroic character he had 
gained throughout the land. Calling the Alcayde of Coyn into his 
presence, he gave him the letter to read. The Alcayde turned pale, 
and trembled with rage, on the perusal. ‘ Restrain thine anger,’ said 
the king ; ‘there is nothing that the Alcayde of Allora could ask, that 
I would not grant, if in my power. Gothou to Allora; pardon thy 
children ; take them to thy home. I receive this Abencerrage into 
my favor, and it will be my delight to heap benefits upon you all.’ 

The kindling ire of the Alecayde was suddenly appeased. He 
hastened to Allora; and folded his children to his bosom, who would 
have fallen at his feet. The gallant Rodrigo de Narvaez gave liberty 
to his prisoner without ransom, demanding merely a promise of his 
friendship. He accompanied the youthful couple and their father 
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to Coyn, where their voit were celebrated with great rejoicings. 
When the festivities were over, Don Rodrigo de Narvaez returned 
to his fortress of Allora. 

After his departure, the Alcayde of Coyn addressed his children: 
‘To your hands,’ said he, ‘I confide the disposition of my wealth. 
One of the first things I charge you, is not to forget the ransom you 
owe to the Alcayde of Allora. His magnanimity you can never 
repay, but you can prevent it from wronging him of his just dues. 
Give him, moreover, your entire friendship, ‘for he merits it fully, 
though of a different faith.’ 

The Abencerr age thanked him for his generous proposition, which 
so truly accorded with his own wishes. He took a large sum of gold, 
and enclosed it in a rich coffer; and, on his own part, sent six beau- 
tiful horses, superbly caparisoned; with six shields and lances, 
mounted and embossed with gold. ‘The beautiful Xarisa, at the same 
time, wrote a letter to the Alcayde, filled with expressions of grati- 
tude and friendship, and sent him a box of fragrant cypress wood, 
containing linen, of the finest quality, for his person. The valiant 
Alcayde disposed of the present in a characteristicmanner. The horses 
and armor he shared among the cavaliers who had accompanied him 
on the night of the skirmish. The box of cypress wood and its 
contents he retained, for the sake of the beautiful Xarisa; and sent 
her, by the hands of the messenger, the sum of gold paid as a ransom, 
entreating her to receive it as a wedding present. ‘This courtesy and 
magnanimity raised the character of the Alcayde Rodrigo de Narvaez 
still higher in the estimation of the Moors, who extolled him as a 
perfect mirror of chivalric virtue ; and from that time forward, there 
was a continual exchange of good offices between them. 


THE WEDDING AND ITS ANNIVERSARY, 


I. i! 
Rina, ring with a merry peal, the bell, Toll, toll with a solemn peal, the knell! 
For the bridal hour hath come; tell, For a year hath passed away, 
The festooned walls and the bright lamps | And no echo of gladsome tones may tell 
There is joy within that home: | ‘The return of this bridal day! 
With flower-crowned head, Grief’s fount is stirred, 
And with lightsome tread, Grief’s sigh is heard 
Comes the bride from her chamber forth; On the breath of the summer gale, 
She lists not the song, As a cheerless one, 
And she heeds not the throng; By a grave alone, 
To her they are little wortlr! | Pours to heaven her bitter tale! 
Il. i Iv. 
For the touch of a loving hand she feels, And is it the same, that timorous bride, 
And the strength of a guiding arm, Late the boast of a brighter scene! (side, 
While the blissful smile of her lover steals, Who kneels on the turf, by a fresh grave’s 
O’er her spirit, like a charm: | With that sad, that altered mien? 
Yet the glistening tear "T is the same young bride! 
Of a maiden’s fear, O, what ills betide, 
As a diamond, lights her eye; | In the flight of a single year! 
While the nuptial vow For the widow’s name 
Is whispered low, She, alas! must claim, 
And fastened the holy tie. | And her wealth is the widow’s tear! 
Cedar Brook, 1839. E.G. 
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BY REV. WALTER COLTON, UNITED STATE s’ NAVY. 


He might have soared, a miracle of mind, 

Above the doubts that dim this shadowy sphere, 
And poured from thence, as music on the wind, 

Those prophet-tones, which men had turned to hear, 
As if an angel’s voice had sung of bliss, 
In some bright world, beyond the tears of this. 


But he betrayed his trust, and ient his gift 
Of glorious faculties to blight and mar 
The moral universe, and set adrift 
The anchored hopes of millions: thus the star 
Of his eventful destiny became 
A wild and wandering orb, of fearful flame. 


Ill. 


That orb hath set; yet still its lurid light 
Flashes above the broad horizon’s verge, 

As if some comet, plunging from its height, 
Should pause upon the ocean’s boiling surge ; 

And, in defiance of its darksome doom, 

Light for itself a fierce volcanic tomb ! 


Philadelphia, May, 13, 1839. 


A VISIT TO GARRICK. 


A LETTER FROM STURZ: NOW FIRST TRANSLATED FROM TRE GERMAN. 


‘ London, August 24th, 1768. 

I Lert this city early yesterday morning, accompanied by Murphy, 
the dramatist, on a visit to the country seat of Mr. Garrick, where I 
have passed one of the happiest days of my life. 

It was a most voluptuous summer morning. A light transparent 
vapor, such as wesee in the landscapes of Claude, trembled over the 
fields, and the face of nature was improved by the veil. I felt as if I 
were borne upon ether. Every thing around me was smiling in 
delight. Such joyful feelings of existence are enough to banish all 
the sophisms touching the predominance of ill in this good world. 

The dwelling of Garrick is a little palace, of beautiful proportions. 
It stands upon the bank of the Thames, which here winds through 
richly-settled and elaborately-ornamented grounds. His garden, as 
it is called, is but a plat of clean and verdant turf, scattered about 
which, without regard to symmetry, is a variety of shrubbery and 


; re e. 
trees. Near the pvater, stands that British sanctuary, the Temple of . 
Shakspeare. The statue of the Immortal is of white marble, in 

life size. 


In the expression which the artist has given him, he seems 
transported among the scenes he has himself created, and to be listen- 
ing to the song of Ariel. 

There is little style or pretension in the interior of Garrick’s 
dwelling ; but a serene, noble simplicity pervades the apartments. 
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Here and there are to be seen objects which mark the peculiar 
genius, and sometimes the humor, of the possessor. The tapestry is 
all of light, soft, and agreeable colors, hung with excellent pictures 
of the most renowned actors and actresses, taken en réle. Here are 
the four celebrated originals, by Hogarth, entitled ‘ The Election.’ 
A fifth, by the same master, is yet more remarkable. It was intended 
as the first of a series of four paintings, to represent ‘The Happy 
Marriage,’ which was to have been a counterpart to his renowned 
; Marriage 2 a la mode ;’ but whether nature was deficient in models 
for this subject, or the artist in invention, I do not know. Only one 
of the pictures is commenced, and in this, the head of the bride is 
alone completed. Hogarth here shows himself to be a skilful painter 
of beauty. A more soft, lovely, and altogether attractive countenance, 
has seldom been produced. I also saw Garrick’s portrait, by our 
country-woman, Angelica Kaufmann, painted in gray ; and another on 
China, copied from Reynolds, in which Garrick appears as a dis- 
guised Chinese. While among the productions of art, 1 must not 
neglect to speak of a small box, made from the sacred mulberry tree, 
in the shade of which Shakspeare was wont to repose. This relic is 
exhibited with the most devout emotion. 

But you desire to hear something of the man and of the actor. I 
shall not speak to day, and perhaps never ; for Professor Lichtenberg 
has said all that can be said on this subject. You are already aware 
that Garrick is a handsome man. It is true, he is not a demi-god in 
person, being a little below medium size ; and he wants about a pred 
du Rot, to realize the ideal forms of the Greek and Roman heroes, 
or what the French term, the ‘high tragic stature.’ Yet his figure 
is neat and comely ; full, without being fat; firm and nervous. When 
he speaks, his whole body is animated, and every play of his muscles, 
every external movement, accords admirably with the inward emo- 
tions. I think I have never seen so expressive a face, or limbs which 
seemed more fully and gracefully to participate in his theme. While 
Previllon was once enacting the part of a drunkard, to an admiring 
audience, Garrick cried out to him, ‘ Your feet are sober!® 

You observe, at first sight, that gayety, raillery,and hence comedy, 
are natural to Garrick. A keen humor, a satirical Hudibrastic arch- 
ness, flashes from his eyes ; yet as it is always united with great hila- 
rity of feeling, it rather attracts than repels. You may imagine what 
entire control, and what creative power, he must possess over his phy- 
siognomy, to hide so completely such original stamps of nature, 
when in his great tragic characters; and still you must fall short in 
your conceptions, unless you know the maz, and then see him as 
Lear, in the storm-scene, or his hell-visage in the battle scene of Richard. 

Garrick associates with the first of the land, and is much honored 
and beloved by them. Fortunately for his friends, he has not con- 
tracted that tone of the haut société which fetters, by conventional 
laws, the freedom and the glad impulses of nature. This noble 
tree could not be transformed into a clipped garden hedge. , He al- 
lows free play to his humor, and believes that mirth and heart-felt 
laughter form the grand elixir of life. The character of his wit is 
shown in his epilogues and prologues, which abound in facetious con- 
trasts, pleasing equivoques, jeu-de-mots, and apt quotations from the 
ancient and modern dramatists, or from his favorite poet, Horace. The 
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qualities of his heart you may best learn from his epistolary corres- 
pondence with his friends, where a light, flowing style is the vehicle 
of the most noble feelings. He is prolific in anecdotes, and acts 
what he relates; frequently converting mere bagatelles into dramas. 
The features and voice of others are accurately reflected in his own. 
Here, too, we see something of that language of action, which is so 
true to nature, and so effective, in his great tragic personations. [ 
recently beheld the power of this silent language, in the dagger- 
scene of Macbeth. A gentleman who was in my company at the 
theatre, wholly unacquainted with the English language, fell horror- 
stricken and senseless upon the floor, while Garrick was clutching 
the ‘air drawn-dagger of the mind.’ 


SEALS ON OLD LETTERS. 


Memorizs are ye, of time passed away! 
Vain words, kind records, echoes mid decay: 
Crest and device, and proud emblazoned seal, 
Emblem and motto, what doth each reveal ? 


Behold! A leaf: ‘I only change in death!’ 

No amaranth wert thou, in friendship’s wreath, 
Fairest Adele ! — false gem in beauty set! 

Leaf born to wither — doomed to unregret ! 


Lo, here! The shears: ‘We part to meet again.’ 
Atropos fell hath clipped thy thread in twain, 
Peerless Leona! rose of purity! 

Death to his garland sad hath gathered thee! 


An altar fire, and cross, revered for aye; 

The motto ‘ L’amour et la verite.’ 

Fair seeming words, and fairer seeming token ; 

Flame, quenched in Lethe ! — cross, too rudely broken ! 


A carrier dove, and the initial ‘ D. ;’ 

Thy letters all are ‘carrier doves’ to me, 

O my sweet sister! — thou so treasured still, 
Where’er I wander, or in joy or ill; 

Time, that nor spareth kindred nor degree, 

Hath left unscathed the heart that shrineth thee! 


A lantern, here, and ‘ Brighter hours will come :’ 
Thou hast gone down in shadow to the tomb, 

O friend beloved! Green leaves are on the trees, 
The summer wind plays lightly in the bough ; 
But thee the green leaf glads not, nor the breeze; 
Seeking for lizht! for light! beyond the skies, 
Thou hast passed on in hope, but even now, 

E’en to the glorious gate of paradise! 


The turbaned Moor, borne by our house’s line, 
By one whw dwells in eastern lands afar, 

And one, who, tossed upon the foaming brine, 
Steers his lone bark by yonder radiant star ; 

Ye, lingerers long !— thou, neath a burning sky, 
Thou, where the storm-vexed waters onward sweep; 

Oh ! be a sister’s love the beacon high, 

‘ To point ye homeward o’er the pathless deep ! 


A cypher here, on a fair field impressed ; 

God of the orphan! Thou hast spared, and blessed 

My mother! Nay, why count that friends are flown, 

While ye, the true, are left ? — ye, and the dead! mine own! 
a 
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OR THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE: A SKETCH OF LONG-ISLAND, DRAWN FROM LIFE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CIRCUS,’ ETC. 





THose persons prophesied truly, who said that the November 
elections would be the hottest ever contested in the town of : 
and throughout the whole of (Jueens county. So equally were the 
parties balanced, that the majorities were calculated by units, and the 
slightest dereliction on the part of either, would be enough to turn 
the scale of victory. The most powerful efforts were therefore to 
be made by each, to bring their entire weight to bear, while those 
who took no active part, were about to look on with the eagerness of 
those who gaze upon the ground where Greek meets Greek, in an 
exactly equal contest, and where skilful tactics keep the issue in 
suspense. 

The faction whose motions we are chiefly to consider, had upon 
their ticket for assemblyman, the name of Mr. Silas Roe, a gentleman 
who was a butcher by profession, a man of good intentions, of un- 
flinching honesty, and of no education. This last attribute was not 
considered essential by the party who had placed him in nomina- 
tion. They had much rather he should ‘toe the mark,’ and did not 
like your men of college learning. Such persons, they said, were 
above the people, not of them, and could not know their wants. 
Their principles on this point had found a triumphant vindication in 
Mr. Roe’s predecessor, the Hon. Sandy Fink, who, it was notorious, 
could hardly write his own name, and yet who stood forth so promi- 
nently in the field of politics, and received the favor of his consti- 
tuents so often, that I shall begin by presenting a slight sketch of his 
political career. 

Mr. Sanpy Fink was descended from an illustrious race of clam- 
men, who dwelt on the south side of Long-Island. There is a place 
called Rockaway, open to the sea, whether so named from a race of 
Indians, now extinct, or from the rocking of the waves, I cannot tell. 
In summer, it is an acceptable retreat for citizens, who flee from the 
fury of the dog-star, or from the odors of the town. Here, when 
you have escaped the weary monotony of home, you may enjoy that 
public privacy, which is so congenial to the reflective mind; the 
screaming of many children trundling their hoops, and the delightful 
society of nurses. ‘To these advantages, which are common to other 
watering places, Rockaway annexes others, which are peculiarly its 
own. Here is a noble Pavilion, with a piazza overlooking the sea, 4 
and epicurean tables, which all the elements are ransacked to supply. 3 
Before you is an illimitable stretch of white sands, and ‘ the sea, the 7 
sea, the open sea,’ rolling in boundless magnificence. It is impossible 
to enumerate all its delights. By day, the breeze comes up cool and ‘ | 
refreshing; every night there are dances; and Neptune is delighted q : 
with the sound of the viol, blending with the music of the waves. | 

Not far from this place lives the Hon. Sandy Fink. He occupies q : 
the comfortable abode of his fathers, and followed, until very lately, 
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the same pursuits. These were sufficiently indicated by the appear- 
ance of the premises. Seines and nets were extended over the 
fences ; here sat a bevy of decoy-ducks, and there lay oars, harpoons, 
eel-spears, and all the implements of fishery. Living on a small 
farm, he made some attempts at husbandry; but the characteristic of 
the soil, on the ‘ south side,’ is sand ; and although the plough-share 
had done its duty, and mossbonkers ‘and horse- feet had been strewn 
over it, to enrich it, it yielded, in the best seasons, only a miserable 
crop; so that Mr. Fink seldom experienced the exuberant compla- 
cency of the worldling, who invited his soul to take its ease for many 
years, and to be merry, for his wine-presses were running over, his 
barns and his store-houses filled with plenteousness. He was an 
amphibious being ; and when provisions were scarce, and the meal 
waxed low in the barrel, it would have gone hard with him if he 
could not have taken to the water. 

He straitway seized his spear, and began to stab eels in the neigh- 
boring creek. Nowas many persons have never learned to discriminate 
rightly between an eel and a snake, I do assure them, on the faith of 
an islander, that when the skin is stripped off, from the head to the 
tail, and they are skilfully fried, they are a sufficiently dainty dish to 
set before the king. Mr. Fink said he should never starve, as long 
as there were any “eels to stab. But he often went into the bay to 
catch clams, which he accomplished by jumping into the water, and 
scooping them out of the sand with his toes. When he had ob- 
tained more than he wanted for his own use, or could find a market 
for, in his own neighborhood, he put them into barrels, and getting 
out his disconsolate horse, and rope harness, set out on a slow walk 
for the New-York market. By a long course of persevering industry, 
his circumstances were rendered a ‘little easier, and he became the 
owner of the fourth part of a schooner, which went to the metro- 
polis for ashes, and which was called the ‘Sally-Ann.’ Up to the 
time of his nomination for the assembly, ambition was a passion 
which had never entered his soul ; unless, indeed, you dignify by that 
title the eagerness which he sometimes manifested, when he went 
into the bay, that he might 


—— ‘have good luck that day, 
And catch a load of clams.’ 


The way that he came to be nominated for assembly, was this : 
the inhabitants of Rockaway had enough to employ them in summer ; 
but when the season had passed away which rendered it a place of 
fashionable resort, and winter had frozen up the resources of industry, 
and turned its grandeur into dreariness, they met at evening in the tap- 
room of a small tavern, to dissipate their time in cups, and to discuss 
the politics of the day. It was surprising to remark the warmth and 
violence of these Rockaway politicians, which sometimes waxed so 
great as to rise above the roar of the sea. They hauled public cha- 
racters over the coals without remorse, and freely called in question 
their public acts; while shark stories came in, by way of episode, 
and the tales of a marine people. 

Mr. Fink often formed one in the midst of these social circles ; 
and here he acquired that relish for public — which will probably 
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never forsake him. Tolan of a aanaueain temper, a said little ; 
and as he never took an extra cup, was never betrayed into an angry 
tone. When he found himself getting beyond his depth i in an argu- 
ment, he drew back his feet with care, always remembering what 
happened when the ‘Sally-Ann,’ from being too venturesome, got 
carried out into the Gulf Stream, having the ‘dominie of Jemaico on 
board, and a large party, who were going out to the Fishing 
Banks. Mr. Fink’s connection with the farmers of the south side 
was extensive. A number of these worthies, being together one 
evening, and discussing the prospects of the next election, thought it 
no more than fair that a candidate for asse mbly should be chosen 
from their section of the county. Some one suggested the name of 
Mr. Sandy Fink. This called forth a hearty response from all pre- 
sent. Very soon a rumor got abroad, and passed from mouth to 
mouth, that he was the proper man; and at last the wishes of the 
party seemed to have settled down definitively on him. For his own 
part, he at first gave no credit to these reports; but presently they 
reached him in an undeniable form. Then he began honestly to con- 
fess to himself that he was not qualified for so high a station; that 
the people honored him far beyond his expectations or deserts ; that 
he did not aspire to be a law-giv er. In fine, he did not cherish the 
slightest idea of accepting the honor. That he might leave his busi- 
ness in the winter, without detriment, was very true ; but ‘there are 
better men,’ said he; ‘so where ’s the use ’ But his neighbors soon 
talked him out of this firm resistance, and a visit from Mr. Bang resulted 
in his entire acquiescence. This Mr. Bang was a thin-faced man, 
with black whiskers, a hard worker in the field of politics, and the 
oracle of his party, who drove about the county continually, in a light 
‘sulky,’ on grass-hopper springs, to distribute speeches, and to open 
the eyelids of the people. He told Mr. Fink plainly, and without 
mincing the matter, that he must consent to run; that they could not 
get any one else; and that their entire hopes were placed on him. 
Mr. Fink replied that ‘if he must, he must.’ 

In the middle of the Big Plains, and standing entirely alone, un- 
shaded by any tree or green thing, there is an odd building, which 
serves at once the purposes of a county court- house, a tavern, and a 
jail. Here a convention was appointed, on a certain day. On ap- 
proaching the place, Mr. Fink’s heart throbbed within him at behold- 
ing the vast concourse of men. Vehicles of every description were 
arranged without, and a goodly number of saddled horses denoted the 
presence of cavaliers. ‘The meeting was called to order, by inviting 
Justice Van Lewto the chair. A committee soon retired to nominate 
candidates; and when, on their return, they offered Mr. Fink, and 
the approval of the meeting was heartily testified, he rose up amid 
the most tremendous cheering, and w ith a faltering tongue, declared 
his readiness to serve the ‘great and glorious cause of the people.’ 
Another expression of enthusiastic feeling followed this avowal, so 
violent that the old building was shaken to its foundations, the glasses 
rattled in the bar, the prisoners looked out of their grated windows, 
and a flock of sheep scampered over the plains like mad. Alas! 

alas! Mr. Fink little knew what a burden he had then consented 


should be imposed on his shoulders! He who leaves the quiet 
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ontin of private life, waitin of the pomp or spoils of office, bin 
bid adieu to ‘thrice sweet’ liberty, and has become the public slave. 
All who have united to place him where he is, elevate themselves into 
the rank of patrons, and with insolent supervision, pry into his acts, 
while his name is bandied upon profi ine lips, like any common word. 
He runs the gauntlet of the sovereign people. Every man bestows 
on him a kick, if he wills; and happy is he who comes out unhurt 
from such a dreadful ordeal. Farewell, then, to his days of plea- 
santness and to his nights of ease! His weary labors cannot procure 
forgetfulness, and the softest pillow cannot confer repose. Though 
the popular breath be soft and vernal, he trembles lest it veer into 
an adverse tempest ; and though the sun shine never so brightly, he 
imagines the thunder growling in the distance, and his heavy heart 
presages the storm. 

Mr. Fink found himself impaled on both horns of a dilemma. His 
friends, of whom he had many, extolled him in such extravagant 
terms, and endowed him with so many new attributes, that his cheeks 
tingled for very shame at their falsity, and it cost him a great many 
struggles, before he was actu: illy and solemnly brought to believe all 
that they told him. They said that an honest man was the noblest 
work of God, and that Mr. Fink was just such a noble work ; that 
he possessed every admirable quality of mind, and that he was one 
of ‘nature’s noblemen.’ ‘Truly he had reason to pray to be deliv- 
ered from his friends. But on the other hand, his enemies, (and now, 
for the first time, he learned that he had enemies ; men who had sud- 
denly been transformed into foes, and in whose way he was certain 
he had never laid the weight of a feather or a straw,) preferred against 
him the most vindictive charges. They had fallen upon some chemi- 
cal process, by which they brought back old spots which had been 
clean wiped out of his reputation, by age and good conduct. Some 
accusations there were, which were so utterly ‘ without form and void,’ 
that he could not but marvel at their authors. Thus, in the course of 
a single day’s ride, he heard himself severally accused, at the Little 
Plains, of bribery, at the Big Plains, of ‘ picking and stealing,’ at the 
Bog Lots, of false measure, and somewhere else, of adultery. He 
had not yet learned that the public servant must be cased in triple 
brass against such slanders ; and he clenched his fist, in mighty de- 
spair, and swore that they were ‘ heinous lies, and he could take his 
sulid oath of it.’ 

As the time of Mr. Fink’s departure drew near, he felt an increas- 
ing reluctance, and regretted the more deeply that he had been pre- 
vailed on to yield his name. When he did so, however, he had made 
an inward reservation, that he would not go, unless he could clear 
all his expenses, and save his dollaraday. He now exaggerated the 
cost and trouble of making a journeyto Albany. Then he pictured 
to himself the august nature of the assembly, and was seized with a 
mortal dread. He was told that he must make a speech when he 
took the oath, and revolved in his mind what he should say, and how 


he should say it. At last, he gave that up in despair, and said that if 


he took the oath, ‘it would be about as much as he could do.’ Fi- 
nally, on the very day when he should have started, he was seized 
with sundry aches and ailments, and had the rheumatism so smartly, 
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that he could scarcely move from his chair. In this situation he con- 
tinued many days, until it began to be rumored abroad that the mem- 
ber for Queens was not going at all. His friends protested that he 
was providentially hindered, but his opponents raised a great-hue-and- 
cry, and declared that his sickness was only a sham. Had they seen 
him in his easy chair, his whole countenance distorted with fierce 
pangs, they might have stretched their charity a little. There was a 
little spit-fire newspaper, printed in the neighboring village, which 
espoused a different side in politics. In it he found an enemy more 
bitter than gall, and articles were frequently seen in it to this effect : 


‘Tue Memser ror Queens. — We wish to be informed what has become of this gen- 
tleman, who, up to this time, as we are credibly told, has net taken his seat in the 
Assembly. It cannot be suspected that we derive any peculiar pleasure from seeing 
this section of country misrepresented; but inasmuch as his party left no means un- 
tried, either of bribery or corruption, to elect Mr. Fink, we cannot but condole with 
them that they should have spent their strength for nought. We have heard it ru- 
mored that some aches or ailments are the cause of this tardiness. How this may be, 
we cannot say; but we do say, and we have it on good authoriiy, that Mr. Fixx was 
seen, a day or two ago, riding about his farm, on a load of mossbonkers, apparently in 
robust health. Who can infurm us whether this county is to be unrepresented or mis- 
represented the present session? We pause for a reply.’ 


Now all this was very provoking ; and every week this little inso- 
lent print made the delay of Mr. Fink the theme of its leading edi- 
torials, which were sent post-haste to him, at Rockaway, although 
he did not ‘take the papers.’ When he had spelled them out, they 
wounded him very deeply. But what prevailed on him most, was a 
visit from the man in the sulky, with grass-hopper springs. He re- 
monstrated steraly with him ; represented the injurious conversation 
to which his tardiness gave rise, and the necessity of his presence in 
the Assembly ; and obtained from him a promise, that he would start 
as soon as his health became a little better. Mr. Fink thought it 
most prudent to fulfil this promise ; and finding it impossible to ‘keep 
clear of breakers at Rockaway, resolved to take refuge in more quiet 
waters. 

He accordingly began to make the requisite preparations. He 
procured a bran-new suit of pepper-and-salt clothes, laid aside his 
seven-leagued boots, with which he went into the bay, for a pair of 
neat cow- -hides, with substantial soles, and bought a new pinch-beck 
watch, that he might give the time of day to members of the assem- 
bly. Having got into such respectable trim, and being now utterly 
‘without excuse,’ he appointed a time for his departure, and would 
certainly have got off, if a violent tempest had not arisen, on the eve 
of that very day, which threw upon the sea shore an unheard of 
quantity of — clams! The gale had been universal. Every where 
the waters rose to an unprecedented height, tearing away the ancient 
land-marks, and sweeping up marine productions « on the Jand. But 
it was not that the waters of the North River were so swollen, that 
it was dangerous to attempt them, on the next day, that Mr. Fink 
staid behind. For the noble ships which make the Hudson their 
home, regard not the boisterous winds or waves, which deterred the 
old mariners of that storied river. And whether its surface is agi- 
tated by storms, or reflects, as in a mirror, a thousand romantic scenes, 
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magnificently graceful, they float onward to their haven, as a well- 
poised bird cuts through its native air. 

The next morning, Mr. Fink walked along the sea-shore. He be- 
held the ocean still raging with great violence, some ships in the off- 
ing, and many pieces of wreck-wood cast upon the strand. But what 
engaged his attention most, and made his heart beat highest, was, as 
far as the eye could reach, the whole sea shore covered with clams, 
and cockles, opening and shutting, and gasping in the agonies of 
death. Then he reflecte d, that soon the noon-tide would beat upon 
them, and they would be dead ; and what a glorious thing it would be, 
if he could gather them all up; for neither mossbonkers nor horse- 
feet would enrich his soilso much. As long as he had lived at Rock- 
away, such a a phenomenon he had never beheld before. Here were 
more clams voluntarily given up, and thrown high and dry by the 
mere force of wind and tide, than he could scoop out of the sands 
with his toes ina century! What advantage would it be, if they 
were left to decay on the sterile beach, or if their dead carcasses Were 
sucked back into the seat? Why, the very lime of their shells would 
be an invaluable treasure. After much reflection, he made up his 
mind that, come what might, he would remain at Rockaway that day, 
and gather in this harvest of clams. And he did so. He procured 
a pair of stout oxen and a wagon, and ploughing down to the water’s 
edge, toiled diligently until evening, and collected an enormous heap. 
The next day he was similarly employe -d. On the third, he bestirred 
himself in earnest, for the session was now half over at Albany, and 
his constituents were very clamorous. His affairs being all wound 
up, and his will signed, he kissed his wife, shook hands with his 
friends, enveloped himself in his great coat, of seven capes, and get- 
ting on the box of the Rockaway coach, went off with a hurrah. 

He travelled very comfortably over the salt meadows, until he 
came to Goose Creek. There he found, that the bridge which span- 
ned that renowned stream with a single arch, under which sedge- 
boats could pass with their sails set, and which is thence called the 
‘ Big Bridge,’ had been swept away by the freshet. Nota beam or 
splinter of it remained. ‘This not only excited his deep astonishment, 
but threw him into a train of reflections, as to what would become of 
the dividends of the bridge company for the ensuing year; and finally, 
by compelling him to go a roundabout way on his journey, awakened 
his fears lest he should reach the city too late for the evening boat. 
On intimating this, the driver whipped up his horses to get the mem- 
ber of assembly down in time. but steam waits for nobody, and 
steamboats are very apt to give one the slip. Now when the traveller 
has entirely missed his reckoning, and arrives only to see a long line 
of smoke vanishing in the distance, he is apt to turn on his heel with 
a stoic’s indifference, remarking that it cannot be helped, and what 
cannot be helped, becomes more tolerable by endurance. But it is 
a very aggravating circumstance, to find the boat only a half a dozen 
revolutions of the wheel from the wharf, and the whole deck crowded 
with human faces, grinning at you. The disappoifited man is smitten 
with remorse, and begins to reason, that if he had left his home a half 
a minute sooner, or if he had not stopped to drink a glass of water, 
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or a glass of something stronger, or if he had not shaken hands with 
a friend, all this vexation might have been avoided. 

Mr. Kink, being a corpulent man, arrived almost breathless, drag- 
ging a white trunk after him; and swaying his hat to and fro, roared 
out, in the extremity of his distress: ‘ Stop, capting! 1 am the legis- 
lative of Long-isiand!’ Whether through the influence of friendly 
feelings, or the apparition of a man witha white trunk, the captain, 
who was a Long-Island man, observed the signal. The bell tingled, 
the wheels st ypped, then retrograded; the boat approac hed the wharf, 
Mr. Fink sprang on board, and grasping the captain’s hand, with 
breathless gratitude, ‘Capring,’ said he ‘{—1— I will go into the 
cabing.’ ‘This main difficulty being surmounted, when he had reco- 
vered breath, he congratulated himself that he was now in the fair 
way of his duty. He ate his supper with a good appetite, indulged 
in sundry conversations with some friends whom he found aft, and 
went to bed and to sleep, at an early hour. <A little incident, however, 
occurred on the journey, which 1 will mention. Waking up in the 
middle of the night, he put his hand under his pillow, then passing it 
over his brow, as if to ascertain whether his present sensations were 
falsely suggested by dreams, suddenly flung himself out of his birth 
on the floor of the cabin, and set up a prodigious cry, ‘ Capting, cap- 
ting! 1’m robbed! I’m robbed!’ This soon woke up the passen- 
gers, who one after another drew aside their curtains, surprised at 
seeing a man undressed and frantic, hopping about the floor. The 
good captain, hearing a tumult ; and suspecting something wrong in 
his boat, was soon at hand; but he found it impossible to soothe Mr. 
Fink, who continued to cry out: ‘ Capting, capting! 1’m robbed ! 
I’m robbed!’ Lights were soon brought, and search commenced, 
when the money was found wrapped up in a paper, untouched, upon 
the cabin floor. On this Mr. Fink, fe eling greatly relieved, went to 
bed again, and slept until morning ; and when he awoke, the boat was 
lying at the Alba uny wharf. ‘That very day, he took his seat in the 
assembly, making no attempt at a speech, either at that time or any 
other. Our legislative bodies might be esteemed fortunate, if all 
their members were as cautious as he, not to waste the public time 
in verbiage. He simply said ay, or nay, when the votes were taken ; 
and sometimes saying ay, when he should have said nay, and the con- 
trary. He soon became acquainted with some of the members, with 
whom he could associate on the most familiar terms. He found some 
boatmen from the lakes and western waters. On the whole, he con- 
ducted himself very properly, and gained the affections of the sove- 
~ reign people ; so that when the last November elections came round, 
“¥he boasted that he had gone ten years successively to the assembly, 
and could go ten more, if he lik ed, but he was getting to be a man in 
years, and wished to withdraw from public life. He therefore resigned 
his pretensions to another. ‘l‘hat person was Mr. Silas Roe. 


. . . . . 
This gentleman, as | have already intimated, came into the field at 


a very critical moment. Time was, when the Fink party would have 
espoused his cause, heart and hand ; and if a recent division had not 
occurred among them, his success could not have been doubtful. 
But civil strife is the bane of parties, as it is of governments. The 
staunch yeoman of Long-Island are seldom known to waver in their 
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allegiance. Thewwah wil report, and good wanes hon adhere to 
the faith of their fathers, and with a well-meant, though ‘often a mis- 
taken policy, rejoice in the distinctive appellation of their political 
sects. but names are not the criteria of prine iples, being too often 
inscribed on false flags, and piratical, to deceive the ignorant and 
unwary. ‘They are the means made use of by designing demagogues, 
who have shifted themselves to a very different platform from that 
occupied by the illustrious men whose names they have the hardihood 
to assume. Some of the Fink party now gave it as their opinion, 
that the present lamentable defection of the public credit was not 
ultimately owing to ‘ spekellation,’ as they had been led to believe, but 
to the ‘ carryings-on’ of this government. And whereas, when for- 
merly so char ged, they had been accustomed to say, ‘Oh no, gin the 
devil his due; we guess ‘ spekellation’ had something to do with it,’ 
they now adopted a different tone. Bob Kushow led off with shone 
opinions. He had reached the solemn conviction, arrived at by some 
ingenious mental process, and instigated by the rumors of the day, of 
which he had got hold of the wrong end, that the government had 
given secret orders to its emissaries to buy up the Crow-hill estate, at 
‘an immense sacrifice,’ that they might sell it off again in more pros- 
perous times. Hesaid that Uncle Sam had been ‘ carrying on a large 
stroke of late, but he was a leetle too much for him for that once ; 
and he guessed it was high time for the people to say who should 
rule over them!’ 

It was to counterbalance the dangerous tendency of such men, 
and of such principles, that the Fink party came early into the 
field, at the present contest. They were fully organized, and had 
fixed upon ‘eternal vigilance’ as their motto. Already they as- 
sumed a bold, confident air, to inspire their friends with courage, and 
to strike consternation into their enemies. While they resolved 
themselves into one vigilance committee, they appvuinted select vigi- 
lance committees in each township, to pry into all places where vo- 
ters might effect a lodgment, to find out who were ‘right,’ and to 
convert those who were wrong. To this end, they were to distribute 
Mr. Humbug’s speeches, delivered in the senate chamber, on the 
financial affairs of the country, which had been very serviceable in 
opening the eyes of the people. Butif there were any perverse men 
and wrong-headed, on whom neither persuasion, nor argument, nor 
the ‘committee on drams,’ could produce any effect, they were then 
to be delivered over to the tormentors, to be dealt with as it seemed 
good. At the same time, while pursuing this virtuous line of con- 
duct, they were zealous in circulating such reports as would place the 
claims of the opposing candidate in their proper light. 

‘He is opposed to the interests of the poor man,’ said they; ‘ he 
is for selling the town lands, where the poor man feeds his cow!’ 

‘He promised Bill Mills a five dollar bill, if he would vote for him, 
and wants to buy our votes for money!’ 

‘He was in favor of a chaplain in the last legislature, and would 
spend the people’s money for priestcraft! 

‘ He lives im a fine house !’ 

‘ He rides in his carriage !’ 

‘ He has got two coats !’ 
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‘ ‘He drinks iene wines, liad the Metin ws sinners’ can’t 
get nothing better than small beer!’ 
‘ He wears a wig !’ 








Then, again, the feelings of particular classes were appealed to: 

‘ Butchers ! will you vote for a man who has charged you with ne- 
fariously ng the price of beef ?’ 

‘ Cobblers ! | will you vote for one who invariably speaks of shoe- 
leather with disgust, and who discharged Mr. Waxend from his em- 

loy ?’ 

‘ Tinkers ! will you give your support to one who has spoken des- 
pitefully of your whole fraternity, and who was heard to say, in the 
presence of witnesses, that ("HE WOULD NOT BE A TINKER!!!’ 

‘Irishmen! can you repose any confidence in a man who was on 
a jury which brought i in a verdict of ‘guilty’ against Paddy O’Cork, 
for committing a diabolics il murder, in consequence of which he was 
hanged by the neck until he was dead r 


Bach disinterested appeals could not be without their effect. But 
























































the Fink party, which augured well for their cause. All were in 
high spirits, and the utmost unanimity prevailed. First of all, a shrill 
fife anda drum performed an inspiriting march, called ‘ Hail Columbia,’ 
after which Mr. Bang was enthusiastically called for, and rose in obe- 
dience to the meeting. ‘ Gentle — men,’ began the orator, dallying, 
in mild courtesy, with the first syllable. Now the question suddenly 
arises, how he had the hardihood to make use of the word gentlemen, 
in such an assembly as that before him; here a ‘shocking bad hat,’ 
there half a shirt, and tattered breeches; when he must have known 
that titles were offensive. 

‘Oh —ah! that is all very true; but then there is something in 
the very sound of ‘ gentle—men,’ w hich i is musical, conciliating, delight- 
ful; and although, when applied to a vagabond, in his individual ca- 
pacity, it possesses a sharp. irony, yet when many of them are snugly 
packed together in a room, and become merged in the sovereign peo- 
ple, each one sileutly appropriates the term, and becomes filled with 
exuberant gratification. 

But there was a better reason than allthis. I speak it sub rosa, but 
when the orator was called on, he had actually nothing to say ; and 
when that is the case, and one can linger a little on the word ‘ gen- 
tle—men,’ it gives him an opportunity to look ahead, to see if any thing 
can be collected from a country where all is barrenness. -‘ Gentle- 
men,’ said he, pausing, and compressing his lips; the assembly held 
in their ‘ most sweet breaths,’ and a great stillness ensued, insomuch 
that you might have heard a pin drop ; ; ‘it is the remark of an abler 
individual than I am; of one who is now in his grave; of a Frank- 
lin 

‘A Franklin!’ screamed an old codger, in a nervous extacy of de- 
light, as he dashed his cane upon the floor. A stamping of heels fol- 
lowed, in which the quotation was completely lost. 

‘I might also cite the opinion of a Jefferson 

Here the cheering lasted -for several minutes, which was so loud 
that the reporter could not take down the remarks of Mr. Bang. ‘ But 
for what purpose, my fellow citizens, have these great men lived in 

















































































































a meeting was held, on the eve of the election, at the head-quarters of 
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the vanished days of the by-gone past? Why have they toiled, and 
labored, and worked, and wrote? And why, my fellow citizens, 
have our revolutionary fathers shed their blood, if the principles of 
ninety-eight, and our liberties — I say our liberties — are to be taken 
away, trodden under foot, and wrested out of our hands !’ 

Mr. Bang here called for a glass of water, and having wiped his 
mouth, and passed his hand over his brow, proceeded : ‘ Gentle—men, 
who are those that would enslave you, that would drive you into 
bondage, that would rob you of your rights! Whoare they! Aristo- 
crats! They would fain ride in their carriages; they would fain 
trample you down. Gentle—men, I know that I speak the sense of 
this meeting, when I say, we don’t want no kings to rule over the 
sovereign people; we don’t want no aristocrats ; we do n’t want no 
silk-stocking men; we don’t want no bank men! (Tremendous 
cheering, in the midst of which several of the anti-F'ink party walked 
out, finding the waters too hot for them.) Gentle—men, I will say 
one word, and one only, on the subject of banks. You all know 
what a bank is; a great monied institution ; a monopoly — a mon- 
ster; spreading destruction, and ruin, and consternation, in its path. 
Ours is a agricultural people. We don’t want no banks; we don’t 
want no paper-money; we don’t wantnorags!’ (Great Applause !) 

It is very much to be regretted, that for want of room, it is im- 
possible to present the reader with the whole of Mr. Bang’s remarks : 
‘ Gentle—men,’ said he, in conclusion, ‘ I can but exhort you to be at 
your posts to-morrow. ‘To-morrow, the fate of this country, and the 
glorious principles of ninety-eight, may be decided. Let us go forth, 
shoulder to shoulder, and remember that, united, we stand, divided, 
we fall. Let us go forth to conquer or die; and let our watch- 
word be, ‘ The country, the whole country, and nothing but the 
country.’ 

Having come to this euphonious conclusion, Mr. Bang would have 
sat down, had not a shrill voice incontinently cried out, from the ex- 
tremity of the crowded room, ‘Good, Bang! Go ahead!’ The ap- 
proving words met the orator’s ear, just as he was sitting down. He 
gradually returned to his upright position, stretched out his hand, 
took a glass of water, wiped his lips, and looked around: ‘ Gentle- 
men,’ continued he, smiling with much amiability, ‘ I could say more, 
but I shall encroach too much upon your time and patience, gentle- 
men; and I ought in justice to remark, that there are other speakers 
yet to come.’ 

‘Goon! go on! go on! go on!’ was echoed from all quarters, 
and Mr. Bang did go on, and finished what was called ‘an able and 
eloquent speech.’ 

The next day dawned, big with momentous interests. The Fink 
party came out nobly; but the enemy came out likewise, in greater 
numbers than they had ever come before. All business was sus- 
pended, and the polls presented an animated spectacle. Many of the 
young farmers drove four-in-hand on that day, and some pugilistic 
encounters came off. On the last day of the election, the votes were 
as yet nearly equal, and the result hung in suspense. Wild Harry, 
a noted champion of the Fink party, drew his friend Bill Cork aside, 
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and told him, in a whisper, that he had overheard one of the enemy 
describe the exact position of a voter, who was then lying despe- 
rately drunk, ina field on the edge of a certain brook. ‘ Every one 
counts,’ said he, and we’d best go and nab him to-once.’ To this 
Bill Cork assented. So, taking a horse and wagon, which was on the 
ground for the express purpose of bringing voters to the polls, they 
drove most furiously to the place specified. T hey found no difficulty in 
discovering the situation of the yoter. He was lying beneath a willow, 
where a water-wheel threw upon him a shower of spray, his head 
on a sod, his feet in a brook, and snoozing away in a deep trance. 

‘Ikey Solomons!’ shouted Bill Cork, in a voice of thunder, bend- 
ing over, and violently shaking him by the shoulders ; but no response 
came from Ikey, whose meditations were ‘de profundis.’ ‘ lkey 
Solomons!’ roared Wild Harry, giving him a grievous punch in the 
ribs. 

‘Ugh!’ was the response, in a tone something between a grunt and 
a growl. 

A consultation was now held. Jt was evident that he could not 
help himself, nor céoperate in the least with those who helped him. 
He was more overcome than they thought he was, and they said ‘ If 
they had ’a known he was so damaed drunk, they would n’t ’a come 
arter him.’ As it was, they were sorry to be engaged on a Tom 
fool’s errand, and vexed that a willing man should be deprived of 
the elective franchise, for the want of a little assistance. They stood 
hesitating. 

‘ Lift him up!’ said Wild Harry, suddenly. Bill Cork obeyed the 
summons, and taking him up by the heels and the head, they lifted 
him over the fence, and laid him in the wagon, being resolved that 
they would take him to the polls, and ‘do the best they could with 
him.’ His hat fell off in the process, and a blue rum-bottle tumbled 
out of his pocket on the grass. Not a drop was visible in the bottom 
of it, when held up before the sun. 

‘Ah! the critter!’ said Wild Harry; ‘he’s drink’d it clean dry.’ 
So saying, and having smelt and re- -corked it, he tossed it into the 
brook. It rose up buoyant, and floated down stream. 

The road over which they were to pass, was stony, abounding in 
deep ruts, to say nothing of occasional stumps; and fondly indulging 
the hope that the jolting would ‘ fetch him to, a little,’ they laid on the 
lash, and beguiling the way with various conversation, drove up in 
good style before the inn. The arrival was hailed with an ejacula- 
tory yell. . 

‘ What ’s the matter now?’ shouted the crowd. 

‘ Lift out!’ said Wild Harry. 

‘ He isn’t fetched to, at all,’ said Bill Cork. 

‘Lay hold!’ thundered the former ; and without any delay, they 
seized him by the arms, and hurried him, unresisting, into the solemn 
presence of the inspectors of elections. 

‘Here ’s a man that wants to vote !’ said they, in a breath. 

The inspectors looked at each other with mock solemnity. It is 
impossible to deseribe the harmless, diluted twinkle of Ikey Solo- 
mon’s blue eyes. His countenance was phlegmatically calm, utterly 
devoid of any expression, and his nose was very, very red. Ever 
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and anon, his hed fell dejectedly upon his breast. The by-standers 
had rushed in, to scrutinize this curious specimen of a voter; and, 
having cast eyes on him, could only inquire, ‘where under heaves 
that fellow came from?’ They had never seen him before; and were 
struck with as much astonishment as if he had fallen suddenly from 
the clouds. 

‘Your name, Sir?’ inquired the inspector. 

‘key Solomons,’ answered the man at his elbow. 

‘ Let him answer to his own name,’ interposed somebody. 

The vote having been peremptorily challenged, it was inquired 
upon what grounds. 

‘ He is a non-resident.’ 

‘Swear him in!’ roared a dozen. 

‘I object to his being sworn,’ interposed one of the board, whose 
countenance exhibited | a rare indication of honesty ; ; ‘I cannot con- 
scientiously administer an oath to aman in his situation. That is just 
my opinion; what is yours, Mr. Flannigan ?” 

Now the person to whom this appeal was made, told, by the 
twinkle of his eye, that he knew very well which way the vote would 
count. Nevertheless, he seemed gravely to consider the question for 
a moment, and then thoughtfully replied : ‘Why, I think I’ve seen 
drunker persons take the oath.’ 

‘That may be,’ interrupted the other, with some severity. Two 
wrongs never make aright. I ask, is he fit to take it ?’ 

To this the former simply replied, ‘ Well, I should say he was.’ 

The question having been put to the board, whether the oath should 
be administered, it was carried in the affirmative, and the voter having 
acquitted himself of the elective function, was carried out into an 
adjacent barn, and tenderly laid upon a wisp of straw. 

When the two worthies already mentioned had performed this 
service, they started off after a sick man, who was actually unfit 
to leave his bed, but who had consented to go and cast his vote. 
He was indeed so near his end, that he might have died on the way; 
but in him was exhibited an illustration of that spirit which is 
commen in a country where an equality of right prevails ; where 
even the lowest pride themselves in having a finger in the public 
affairs; and where the very sick man lends his decaying force to 

urge on the wheels of government. He was already waiting for 
his conductors, and pres sented a most miserable aspect; his pale 
brow, sparsely covered with Jank hair; his eyes dull and glassy; his 
cheek-bones high and projecting, and his person shrunk, under the 
influence of disease, ‘into the lean and slippered pantaloon.’ His 
wife, a squat woman, had just completed his toilet, and was pinning 
ared ’kerchief around his cadaverous face. ‘1am a-fixin’ him out 
for town-meetin’,’ said she, smiling very pleasantly. 

‘ How are you, Hughson? inquired Wild Harry, with much con- 
cern upon his countenance. 

‘I don’t get no better!’ replied the sick man, sighing dejectedly. 

‘I heerd you was considerable smart to-day. We had a cold snap, 
last night, but it’s abund antly warm this forenoon, and it ’s beautiful 
weather overhead. It aint no great ways to the polls; and you know 
you can take your time about it.’ 
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So saying, they went out, at a snail’s pace, Wild Harry flushed 
with health, and the sick man trembling on the verge of the grave. 
It was the last time that he visited the haunts of men, or looked upon 
the blue sky, or breathed the free air, alas! too impregnated with 
those coward oaths which vaunt them upon the lips of health, but 
which flutter and fly from the dull, cold lips of death! He performed 
his last public act for others, and lay down on his bed to die. He 
had reached the foot of life’s declivity, and his feet were in the grave. 
On the morrow, his name would be registered in another book, and 
he would be removed from the jarring elements of human govern- 
ment, patiently to await that last ballot, where deception cannot abide 
God’s rigid scrutiny. 

A sensation was now created at the polls, by an arrival of a singular 
character. The county poor-house had disgorged its inmates. They 
had come forth from their abode of squalid misery, where noisome 
Disease sits crouching on the threshold, and where Starvation is ever 
present, but never executes its threats. Oh! it was a happy thing, 
that they were not quite forgotten, and that in their melancholy state 
there were some to think of them still! There are times and seasons, 
when human sympathies appear peculiarly awakened, and when the 
chords of affection are drawn tighter which unite us to the human 
family. There are times, when we feel the heart yearning toward all 
mankind ; when austerity of manners gives place to a mild courtesy ; 
and when the roughest hand is grasped with a most brotherly warmth. 
The inmates of the poor-house were no doubt brought out at this 
time for a change of air, lest their health should be still more im- 
paired by continued ill-treatment, and likewise through a laudable 
desire that they should not be deprived of their rights. First came 
twelve idiots, rank and file. I say idiots, for they had usually been 
accounted as not having that quantum of common sense which the 
law requires voters to possess. But whether their faculties had 
been weighed in a different pair of scales, or whether — had 
newly acquired wisdom, there were those who not only repudiated 
their idiocy with indignation, but cried them up as men of conside- 
rable capacities. After them came the lame, the halt, and the blind ; 
the paralytic, and men whose heads were continually nodding with 
palsy. They were a goodly company, and would have made the 
heart of the friend of equal rights to swell for joy. Oh! blessed 
freedom of elections! Hail, happy land! where liberty is only too 
luxurious; where the ballot is as free as air to all men; where the 
sick and the drunken are supported to it, in the arms of their country- 
men, and not only pay nothing for this glorious privilege, but even 
receive a price! : 

Behold now a specimen of infantile voting. Two boys meet at the 
‘bar,’ who may have passed their fourteenth year. ‘ Come, fellows, 
drink! drink!’ said the bolder, tossing a half-dollar on the counter, 
which spun round for some time, and then came to a stand. 

‘What ’ll you take, Phlip? said he. 

‘Gin and sugar,’ answered the boy, gruffly; and he had already 
stretched forth his hand to seize the delicious syrup, when his father, 
having come unexpectedly upon him, with one fling whirled him from 
the counter, and with another, completely out of doors, commanding 
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him forthwith home, there to receive that sound chastisement which, at 
his age, is the best preventive for ‘ gin-and-sugar.’ But his dare-devil 

companion smacked his lips, and lighting a fresh cigar, walked boldly 

up to the polls. His arrival was greeted with thick deprecatious ; 

but he had backers, and promptly swore in his vote. Now mark the 

difference. A stout lubber, whose harsh whiskers indicated that 

he was at least full grown, being accused to his head that he was 

not of age, with a sheepish air, pleaded guilty to the charge, and 

walked off, amid the jeers of the crowd. but stand aside, ye beard- 

less youths and bearded men! Cease your rude tumults, for a mo- 

ment, and show respect to one whose silver hairs should defend him 

from the jostling crowd. Behold a centenarian approaches. With 
firm step and erect port, he comes to assert his high prerogative. 

Party malice dare not assail him. Are bis eyes too dim to discern 
the public weal, to whom earthly considerations are as nothing, and 

who has shed his blood like water? He has borne his part in three 

wars, and has upon him the scars of an hundred battles. He is the 

living, breathing chronicler of the old war, when France and the 
savage contended on the one side, and the British and colonial arms 

on the other. And he has seen fighting at Du Quesne, at Crown 
Point, and Ticonderoga; and marches through morasses, and am- 
buscades; and can tell how Braddock fell in the wilderness, for he 
despised the young provincial. And when the colonies took up arms 
forthemselves, he first rushed to their standard and pledged himself 
by the first blood at Lexington. And he was at Bunker's Hill, and 
at Quebec, on that tempestuous morning when the brave Montgomery 
fell, and was borne on the filial shoulders of young Burr, who after- 
ward fell like Lucifer from his brightness. He was at Long-Island, 
at Trenton, at Bennington, at Saratoga, at Brandywine, and at Ger- 
mantown; and never laid down his arms, while his country had need 
of him. He was attached by the bonds of a bosom friendship to 
the great copatriots of the revolution; but how his tongue waxed 
eloquent, and his eye re-kindled, and his whole countenance was en- 
circled as with a glory, at the mention of Wasnineton! In all times 
and seasons, he has suflered peril, yet he stands like the ‘ brave old 
oak’ in the forest, through whose boughs the storms of an hundred 
winters have swept in vain. By its side, the young sapling has be- 
come decayed at its core, and perished ; and the strong tree has been 
rifted, and the tender shrub has been again and again consumed with 
fire. And generation after generation, who have feasted and danced 
under it, are laid in the near church-yard, yet it still renews its leaves 
in the summer, and bears its bright glories in autumn; and the 
generations yet to come shall rejoice in its refreshing shade. 

Oh! with what reverence should we look upon the hoary relics of 
those days which were emphatically said to have ‘ tried men’s souls!’ 
Yet a few more years, and the noble order of the Cincinnati will have 
become extinct. Tor the grave, which has so long spared them, and 
whose avarice grasps at the young, the beautiful, and the gayest- 
hearted, will gather in these gray hairs, which are most justly due. 
But the patriot’s dust shall not be unhonored, though adorned only 
with the green sod and lowly fluwers of the valley. Posterity shall 
mark the places where our’soldiers repose, and history will not leave 
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unrecorded their great eidevemaean, T hey have erected a monument 
more durable than brass, more lofty than the pyramids. 

Pardon this digression. It is good to turn aside to do obeisance 
to the old. I might select others worthy of mention from the general 
mass ; but while crowds of every-day men are still pressing eagerly 
to deposit their votes, the clear orb of the sun sinks below the horizon, 
and they are too late! Whocan tell whether the cause of evil may 
not have triumphed, by such neglect? It is an ill policy to defer 
a work of great moment until the eleventh hour. [or while the 
powers of evil never ‘ slumber or sleep,’ the lofty interests which are 
continually sacrificed, bear witness to the negligence of those who let 
the sun go down upon their folly. 

The head-quarters of the Fink party presented a scene of great 
turmoil, on that last evening. ‘The feverish excitement, which had 
been Waxing greater for three whole days, had reached its acme. 
The noisy crowd still lingered, waiting for the returns from the next 
towns; drinking, and smoking, and preluding with oaths and curses, 
the tremendous outburst of their anticipated triumph. But a sud- 
den disaster occurred, which arrested their attention, and brought 
them to their senses, for a moment. A noted politician, who h: ad 
come from a distance, and had prevailed on a great many voters to 
exercise their franchise by a most generous system of ‘ treating,’ was 
lifted into his carriage to go home. He was satisfied with the pros- 
pects of the election, and as he durst not trust himself any longer on 
the ground, he merely said, ‘Gee-up!’ and leaning back in his seat, 
gave loose reins to his horse, and let him go where he pleased. He 
knew the habits of the animal, and was well assured that he would 
go directly home. Now there was a sudden bend of the road, about 
a hundred yards from the head-quarters, which the horse turned in 
a very orderly manner, Lut the politician undoubtedly supposing that 

e was going right ahead, did not adapt himself to any new motion, 
and was ; precipitated at right angles into the road, and taken up for 
dead. A physician happened to be somewhere on the ground, for 
whom a messenger was immediately despatched. 

Now Dr. Philpot, who had likewise come from a distance, had 
been on the ground pretty much all day; and when thus profession- 
ally called, was so peculiarly drunk, that he could with difficulty totter 
on his two legs. He was at the bar, and had just drained a stiff glass 
of brandy-and-water to the dregs, which, with the usual abandonment 
of the tippler, he flung upon the floor, when the messenger arrived, 
and told him, in breathless tones, that a mau had been thrown out of 
his wagon, and was taken up killed, and that his services were 
wanted immediately. Dr. Philpot received the message with a stupid 
stare, and said nothing: nevertheless, being violently seized by the 
arm, he was carried off to the patient. T he man lay stretched on a 
cot, in a wretched rvom, into which a gteat crowd was collected, 
bearing with them a volume of smoke, which rolled over their heads 
along the blackened ceiling. A personal friend of the victim, him- 
self very tipsy, had stripped off his coat, and with red flannel sleeves 
rolled up, was rubbing away for dear life, illumined in his benevolent 
task by the dim light of a horse-lantern. ‘Make way for the doctor!’ 
shouted the crowd; and a passage having been cleared with difficulty, 
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Dr. Philpot staggered up to the patient. [or several minutes he 
said nothing, but put on that wise look which was natural to him, 
and appeared to be lost in deep reverie. At last, being jostled by 
the gaping crowd, and having a confused idea that the patient had 
swallowed laudanum, he gave this sage counsel and advice: ‘ Let it 
work off as it worked on! Being violently remonstrated with, he 
just rallied sufficiently to say, ‘ Send for another doctor!’ and reeled 
off to the bar. The crowd still hovered around, with much anxiety. 

‘He do n’t show no signs,’ said one. 

‘ There’s no life in him,’ added another. 

‘Oh! gin him time, gin him time!’ said the man in the shirt sleeves; 
who continued vigorously rubbing ;’ he ’ll come to; it’s only the 
liquor a-dyin’ in him.’ 

There was something prophetic in this remark; for the result 
showed that he was not permanently injured, any more than if he had 
been a bag of sand. He soon gave an encouraging hiccough, slept 
sweetly all night, ate a hearty breakfast in the morning, ‘paid his 
reckoning, ordered his horse, turned the corner in safety, and, having 
already felt the evils of intemperance, did not drink another drop of 
liquor — until he came to the next tavern 

Scarcely bad the bustle occasioned by this accident died away, 
when a sulky dashed violently up to the head-quarters of the Fink 
party, and a courier leaped out among the expectant crowd. He had 
an important secret locked up in his bosom. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the eager expectation which prevails at such a season, when, 
after one of those contests in which it is our continual fortune to be 
plunged, the combatants, having withdrawn from the lists, await the 
decision of the palm for which they have been so long engaged ; for 
which they have pulled, and jostled, and fought, and wasted time, 
and labor, and honesty. I know of no occasion, when excitement is 
wrought up to so intense a pitch, save when the criminal, capitally 
tried, is called on to listen to the verdict of his judges; a verdict 
which restores the sweet boon of existence, or leaves him like a 
drowning man, to struggle at a straw. 

‘This way, Bernard,’ said a committee-man, who forthwith led the 
way into a room where the committee-men sat smoking their cigars, 
insolemn silence. The courier untied the icicled tippet from his ears. 

‘ What news, Bernard ?’ asked the candidate, with a firm voice.’ 

‘ You ’re a winning horse,’ said he; and immediately unbuttoned 
his coat, and took the majorities out of his pocket-book. 

‘ What shall I say, gentlemen ! asked a tall personage, with pencil 
and tablets, who had insinuated himself into the half-open door, and 
who turned out to be a city reporter. 

‘Say fifty majority im the whole county,’ replied the candidate. 

‘Very good, Sir;’ and he was forthwith retiring, when he was 
called back to drink a glass of wine, which was now circulating pretty 
freely among the gentlemen of the committee. 

‘No sooner were the fortunate tidings conveyed to the multitude 
without, than they hastened to celebrate their victory upon the spot. 
They seized a brass field-piece, already charged for the anticipated 
triumph, and dragged it, with loud huzzas, upon the green. Wild 


Harry lighted a match and applied it. A loud report, and bonfires 
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which cast their illumination far and wide, soon brought all the faith- 
ful of the Fink party together. There was abundant cause of gratu- 
lation. They shook the hand of the member elect almost off, and 
lifting him up, bore him on their shoulders in a sort of triumph. Oh! 
how sweet was the victory to Mr. Silas Roe! Now were the ardent 
dreams, in which he had so long indulged, fulfilled; and he should 
find a field for those faculties which he had exercised so successfully 
on the stump. 

But neither did the joy of his constituents know any bounds. 
Wild shouts mingled with the noise of the cannon. Wild Harry 
hastened to charge it again. A startling explosion followed. The 
white smoke rolled up like a scroll in the clear moon light. ‘ Huzza!’ 
shouted the mob; ‘ Huzza! huzza! huzza.’ A deep groan pro- 
ceeded from the earth. <A torch, snatched from the fire, and waved 
over the spot, revealed a most horrid spectacle. There lay Wild 
Harry, blackened and mangled, and weltering in his blood. ‘Oh! 
my God! I am killed!’ he ejaculated, writhing in intense misery ; 
my poor wife — my children !’ 

They lifted him from the earth, and bore him into a neighboring 
house. Then, forming a litter, they prepared to carry him, all man- 
gled as he was, to his own home; to a wife who awaited his return 
with solicitude, and to a family who depended upon him for bread. 

The night was not far advanced, and they soon arrived at his 
cottage. It stood alone, in a solitary lane, and a light shone in the 
casement. The door opened to receive them, and they passed in, and 
laid down their burden. An unconscious infant slumbered in its 
cradle. The children broke out into shrill lamentations. But the 
wife received them with an absence of surprise, as if her heavy heart 
had forboded something. To her it could not be matter of astonish- 
ment that Wild Harry should come to a violent death. Pale and 
ghastly, she maintained a cool self-possession, and gazed at him with 
the fixedness of despair. She rendered the little assistance which 
she could, but it was of no use. A few deep-drawn sighs, a few 
groans, a few ejaculations over an ill-spent life, and the wounded man 
had ceased to breathe. He lay in his own house, a blackened corse ; 
and the companions who had gone forth rejoicing with him in the 
morning, at midnight were called to lay him in the habiliments of the 
grave. For aught I know, it might have caused them to pause in 
their career of wickedness, and their faces might have revealed the 
workings of an impressive lesson ; but for her, the wife of his bosom, 
as the dim light flickered over her wan countenance, it did not betray 
the course of a single tear. Tears are the outlet ofa gentle sorrow, 
but they make a mock at mighty grief. There are times when the 
eyes cannot weep, and when the heart, if we may so speak, is too 
full to overflow. For it holds all its own grief, convulsing the frame 
with an oppressive heaviness, and will not know the alleviation of a 
tear. But nature bringeth her own balm on the morrow, letting the 
pent-up floods find egress, and softening into melancholy the dumb 
statue of despair. 

At the head-quarters of the opposite faction, twelve committee- 
men sat together ina room. Their cigars were almost out; they 
were mum, and chewing the cud of sober reflection. They looked 
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as drooping and disconsolate as the tail of a barn-yard cock, when 


. the starch is out. Suddenly the door was thrown open, and a mes- 
: senger revealed the sad tidings. 
‘What!’ shouted thev, in a breath. 
‘Wild Harry has been blown ¢0 pieces with the brass field- 
y i 
piece !’ 
oor fellow!’ they ejaculated, with instinctive commiseration. 
'F llow !’ tl jaculated, with instinctive commiseration 
After gathering all the particulars of the sad accident, the committee- 
} ’ P . > na L meee . . 
men threw down the stumps of their cigars, and as the night was 
somewhat advanced, retired to their own homes, commiserating the 
unhappy man, as they went, but qualifying their pity with the passing 
remark, that he ‘ might better have been attending to his own busi- 
ness, a d—d sight!’ 
a id 
| Pied! 
THE WAIL OF THE BREEZE. i 
{ > 
; “ , ih 
Tuere ’s a wail upon the breeze, We 
A sad and mournful sound, 
Thrilling amid the forest trees, 
That wildly sweep around ; : 
It strikes upon the startled ear, y f 
| Like moanings from the slain; f 
Breathe o’er the with’ring tale of fear, H 
Thou fitful breeze, again! at 
‘{ come from where bright waters flow, 
Beneath the wild-wood shade, 
To tell, in accents faint and low, 
The wreck which death has made: 
My path hoth been by new-made graves, 
With rude stones mantied high ; 
Nought save the rustling pine-tree waves, ) 
Where death’s cold sleepers he! | 
: ‘They passed in silence, one by one. 
: y ’ 
3 That quiet household band, 
; As from our vision sinks the sun, ; 
: To greet a fairer land ; ‘ 


Beside an ever-murmuring stream, 
Their narrow beds are made, 

And the mild day-beams gaily stream, 
Where child and sire are laid. 


- 
‘I came from o’er the glittering seas, i : 
; With dewy fragrance fraught ; tity & 
; From hills, with sweetly murmuring trees, fit e 
A witching tone I caught; 4 
i From flowers bathed in each liquid gem, f 


{ brought a fragrant breath, 
Yet my sweet voice was unto them 
The hidden plague of death.’ 


They all are gone! The breeze goes by, 
The night-bird sings her strain, 

The vesper hymn is loud and high 
Upon my ear again; 

Yet come not with such melting power, 
Glad sounds from land or sea, . 

As that low wail, at twilight hour, 

Upon the breeze, to me. 
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CHRISTINE: A MELODY 


I. 
I ruovGuT her an angel, just wandered from heaven, 
A pilgrim benighted, away from the skies; 
And little I deemed that to mortals were given, 
Such visions of beauty as came from her eyes! 
Il. 
She looked up and smiled on the many glad faces, 
The friends of her childhood, who stood by her side; 
But she shone o’er them all, like a queen of the graces, 
When blushing, she whispered the oath of a bride. 
ill. 


We sang an old song, as with garlands we crowned her, 
And each left a kiss on her delicate brow; 
Oh! pray that a blessing may ever surround her, 
And the future of life be unclouded as now! 
Boston, May, 1239. 


NOTES ON THE NETHERLANDS. 


BY CALEB CUSHING. 


ROTTERDAM 


THERE is no place in Holland, which presents a more beautiful 
and»imposing object to the eye, than Rotterdam, when approached 
from the Maas. Every stranger is greatly struck by the — 
spectacle it affords. T his effect is ow ing,in no small measure, to the a 
pearance of the broad quay, or margin: al street, along the Maas, planted 
with rows of hich trees, from which it derives the well-known name 
of Boompjes. Large sightly edifices stand upon one side of this 
long and spacious street, all facing the water; while along the quay 
lie the numerous merchant-ships, which here discharge their cargoes, 
moored to a row of upright piles, forming a kind of palisade in front 
of the mole, to protect this from injury. Rising between the masts 
of the shipping, and the magazines and houses opposite them, are the 
thick verdant trees, that blend and contrast with surrounding objects ; 
and beyond the whole, the great mass of buildings, composing a 
populous and extensive city. Such is the charming coup d’ail which 
greets the traveller on his arrival at Rotterdam from the sea. 

Rotterdam is situated at the junction of the small river Rotte with 
the Maas, having been originally, as its name imports, the dam of the 
Rotte. It is in the form of a triangle, nearly equilateral, with its base 
resting on the Maas, and its apex being near where the Rotte enters 
the city, at the gate of Delft. Water from the Rotte and other 
sources is carried into cz‘,als, which constitute the two legs of the 
triangle, or sides of the city ; and while many smaller canals pervade 
other parts of it, several irregular canals, of a larger size, admitting 
very considerable vessels, and bearing the name of havens, such as 
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Leavehaven, W ynhaven, Oudehaven, and others, run up into the city 
from the side of the Maas. In these canals the water circulates freely, 
by means of the rise and fall of the tide in the river, which carries 
off all impurity, and renders the air of the city more salubrious than 
is usual in Holland. Handsome quays are constructed along these 
canals, and ornamented with rows of lime trees or elms, which fill 
the city with shade and verdure ; while numerous bridges form com- 
munications from street to street. Some of these are wooden draw- 
bridges, and are entirely raised for the passage of vessels ; others are 
built of stone, with a small draw at the centre, for the same purpose. 
Some of the havens, where bridges would be inconvenient, are 
crossed at suitable places by ferry-boats, for a very trifling fare. Run- 
ning along the middle of the city, from east to west, is the Hoogstraat , 
or High- street, suppose xd to be the ridge or dyke from which the city 
originally derived its name. Between this and the Maas are the 
‘havens,’ and the streets and dwellings of more modern construction, 
a large part of the territory on which they stand having been taken 
from the Maas, as the population and commerce of the city increased. 
Even now, accessions are continually making to the land on this side, 
by diking out the waters of the Maas. 

There is great difference in the general style of building, between 
houses on the side of the Maas, and those farther into the heart of 
the city, and beyond the Hoogstraat, the latter being more antiquated 
and more purely Dutch, in all particulars. The streets are every 
where neatly paved w ith paving stones, having side-walks of brick. 
Along the Boompjes, and other large quays, are many of the best and 
most stately houses, some of which serve the double purpose of 
dwellings above, and of magazines on the ground floors. In this 
quarter of the city, there is so much uniformity in the general ap- 
pearance of the streets, as to render it quite embarrassing to a 
stranger, particularly as the names of the streets are no where con- 
spicuous. Neither the houses, nor the magazines and shops, are 
equal i in general beauty to the same class of buildings in the principal 
cities of the United States. You see in the shops. none of that ex- 
ternal decoration, still less that rich display of goods, which is so 
customary here. You seldom see large, well- -painted shop-signs over 
the doors; and where I noticed any ornament, it was generally of a 
grotesque description. Thus an uncouth wooden bust, with distorted 
eyes, and tongue lolled out at one side of the mouth, is not unfre- 
quently used to designate an-apothecary’s shop. There i is no street 
like Broadway, in New-York; and although, in the rows of sightly 
trees along the canal streets, there is much to gratify the eye, yet the 
pleasing effect is greatly diminished by the tameness of all the water- 
views, and the clay-colored, muddy look of the Maas, and all its 
havens, as compared with the clear blue of our own bright streams. 
And yet the water of the Maas is the only water employ ed for drink 
and domestic uses ; previous to which, it requires to be filtered, and 
then answers the purpose very well, except that it is somew hat laxa- 
tive, and requires to be drank with moderation. 

It is impossible to refer the houses to any order of architecture, 
for to this indeed they do not pretend. They are built of very small, 
badly-formed bricks, neither of a uniform nor a clear color. Many 
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of them project forward as th rey ascend; and most of them are lofty 
and narrow, running up to a great heig! it, and having peaked roofs, 
which are made into curved or fanciful slopes, instead of forming 


anexactangle. As thev are not united into blocks having a regular 
front, and subdivided into uniform tenet ments, but each tenement has 
its own peculiar configuration, without any corre spondence with, 


aiainaile e to, the contiguous tenements, the effect on the eye is rene 
singular and fantastic; giving to each dwelling an appearance of 
excessive height, in pr ypor ‘tion to its oreadth uvon the ground; and 
rendering the strange form of the roofs more conspicuous. In the 
older parts of the city, they have an air of antiquity, also ), partly de- 
rived from the heavy cary ing on the doors, which is quite in —— g 
with the other peculiz arities in their architecture. Not the leas 
curious thing about them, is a contrivance for the gratification of 
female curiosity, attached to the side of the large front windows of 
most of the houses. This consists of a small mirror, generally a 
_— looking-glass, of an oval or a quadrangular form, so placed, that 
the lady sitting at her needie-work within, can see the passers by re- 
flected in the mirror, without rising or exposing her own person to 
view. I observed this characteristic appendage of the parlor occa- 
sionally at Hellevéetsluys; but still more generally at Rotterdam. 
Sometimes it is in the form of a prism, so as to reflect on two sides ; 
and thus perforin a double duty. Very many of the windows are 
also adorned with beautiful plants, in tasteful flower- pots, which in 
some measure atone for the defi ct of the ung: uinly convenience by 
their side. Indeed a taste for flowers leads to their being offered for 
sale in all the streets, and forms as marked a feature of manners in 
Rotterdam, as in other parts of Holland. 

[ have thrown together here these remarks upon the general ap- 
pearance of the city, although most of them were the result of subse- 
quent observation. For many little arrangements must be made, 
when a traveller first lands in a foreign city, before be is prepared to 
commence his examination of what it contains. ‘These are no other- 
wise of interest, than as they may happen to aflord information con- 
ce erning the country. 

{ took lodgings at one of the excellent hotels on the Boompijes, which, 
from their superiority to the other hotels of the city, as well as from 
their locality, a are naturally the resort of strangers. French‘ is, of 
course, the language of ordinary communication at these hotels, 
although not untrequently it occurs, that English may ms spoken by 


1} 3 1 ry} 
the landlord, or some ot the servants. ine iarge , heavy y sashes , the 


— 


enormous panes of glass, the waimscotting of the rooms, forme .d of 
large oaken pannels, every thing, in short, which met the eye, 
bespoke a foreign country. My apartment looked out upon the 


Maas, and offered to my view the lively scene of the river, and of 


the Boompjes along its bank. Sailors were sin: ging in chorus on board 
the vessels, as they worked at the windlass or capstan, discharging mer- 

chandise upon t the mole. Small dr ays or sleds passed along, loaded 
with heavy bales or casks, transported i in this way, to guard against 
the damage which the jarring of cars and wagons might occasion to 
a city rec isinie d by human art from the water. In the thick foliage 
of the trees along the quay, were flocks of sand that live on the 
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filth thrown from the ships and the houses, and seemed by their num- 
bers and their loud cries, as strange in the streets of ac rowded city, 
as the storks I had seen at Scravendeel. But nothing was more 
new or singular, than to observe the numerous masculine occupations 
in which women were engaged. [| do not speak merely of menial 
tasks appertaining to a household; although here, even, the diurnal 
scrubbing of the pavements devolved upon female domestics, and in 
several other respects, a yankee sees at least what he would not exact 
at home. Nor did I think so much of the rud ly milk-maid, who 
paraded the quay with a kind of yoke across the shoulders, balanci ing 
at one end a full pail of milk, aud at the other a bright brass jar of 
cream. Nor were the market women, crying their fish or fruit under 
the windows, an object so singular. But L could not look with com- 
placency upon the poor women, in their short gow ns,and smali muslin 
caps, wheeling along barrows, heavily laden with bricks, or unlading 
bags of cotfee from a ‘schuyt,’ or packing herrings in casks, or help- 
ing to get on shore large bundles of fresh-cut grass from a hay- -boat; 
all which were at the same moment dir ectly under my eye, along the 
Boompjes. In short, some peculiar feature of Dutch manners, or 
other object of interest, always afforded subjects of observation and 
reflection, in this busy quarter of the city. 

In landing my luggage, I had occasion again to notice the civil and 
gentlemanly deportment of the officers of the custom- house, who 
declined having the trunks opened for their inspection. Nor was 
there, in regard to the police, any of that vexatious formality, which 
the stranger encounters in many other parts of Europe, and even in 
England itself. Your passport must be endorsed by the proper au- 
thorities, but remain in your own possession, and you go where you 
please, unchallenged. The rest is purely an affair of your landlord, 
who is obliged to make a report to the police-oflice of all persons 
who lodge in his house. To this end, the servants present to you a 
blank, ruled in columns, with suitable caption, in Dutch, French, and 
English, wherein you enter your name, profession, residence, desti- 
nation, and some other particulars of the same kind; 
then free to attend to your business or pleasures, 
of molestation from the government. 

In visiting a large city in Europe, if a stranger wishes to econo- 
mize his time, and devote but a limited period to this object, he finds 
a guide, or valet de place, highly necessary, to conduct him from place 
to place. These persons are often attached to the hotel as domestics, 
and if not, are considered as belonging tu the establishment. In 
Holland, they generally expect two florins for a day’s service, and 
can be relied on, except where any purchase is to be made, when 
there is great danger of collusion between them and the trader, to 
their mutual advantage, and the loss of the traveller. It often happens, 
however, that the duties of a guide may be performed more to your 
satisfaction by some person whom you may casually encounter unem- 
ployed. Butif you are acquainted with the language of the country, 
and have leisure forthe purpose, it will be found quite as agreeable 
to tuke a map of the city and faithful guide-book, and seek out the 
objects of curiosity under your own guidance. In the Netherlands, 
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this is by no means diffic ult, beceeah the Freneh epee is gene- 
rally current, the national coin is simple and convenient, and the 
people are civil and considerate toward foreigners, especially in 
Holland. 

Rotterdam is almost entirely a place of commerce; and as such, 
the streets are always full of bustle and animation. It is not at all 
distinguished for fashion, literary taste, or a cultivation of the fine 
arts. Theatrical representations, or other public spectacles, are by 
no means frequent ; and there is no public gallery of pictures. Nor 
do the editices and other monuments indicate the presence of a steady 
taste in architecture or sculpture. Still, Rotterdam is not without 
objects of this kind, capable of interesting the stranger; and in a 
commercial city, one of his earliest inquiries will be, of course, for 
the exchange. It consists of a plain, but neat building, surrounding 
a large court or open square within, where the merchants assemble 
every afternoon, from three to four o’clock, for the transaction of bu- 
siness. Here, also, the burgher guards assemble for exercise and 
parade, offering, in equipments and general appearance, a spectacle 
below that of our common militia, but of the same general character. 
It is nearly destitute of ornament, and no wise remarkable in its ex- 
terior. Its position is central and convenient, between two large 
basins, called the Kolk and the Blaak, and at a point which the 
course of the havens renders a great thoroughfare for the inhabitants. 
The Stadhuis, situated on the Hoogstraat, is an ordinary building, of 
little Dutch bricks, interesting only for its association with the civic 
history of Rotterdam. When I saw it, hov’ever, it was undergoing 
thorough and almost total repairs, which may, perhaps, ultimately i im- 
prove its appearance. With these should be mentioned the edifice 
called Gemeenelandshuis Van Schieland, which was originally con- 
structed for the use of the Hooghemraadschap of Schieland ; that i is, 
the college or board of proprietors, who, by the ancient law of the 
country, “superintended the dikes and csi of the district called 
Schieland. This building is one of the most remarkable in Rotterdam, 
having a facade of white stone, ornamented with pilasters, with va- 
rious ornaments of sculpture, ond the apartments within being par- 
ticularly handsome. In 1811, it was partially fitted up by Napoleon 
as a palace, and in 1814, was used for the same purpose by ‘Alexander. 

Rotterdam is justly proud of being the birth place of the wise and 
learned Erasmus. ‘The house where he was born has been rebuilt ; 
but the locality is pointed out, bearing the quibbling inscription : 


‘Hec est parva domus, maynus qua natus Erasmus.’ 


His statue, in bronze, appears on the arch or bridge, at the extremity 
of the Kolk, which forms a part of the Great Market, and is well 
known as one of the conspicuous ornaments of the city. The figure 
is larger than life, standing on a stone, or a pedestal, protected by a 
railing, and is placed near the end of the arch, next to the water, so 
as to “face the large open square. He is represented in the long 
scholastic robe, with a small cap on his head, holding in his hand an 
open book, which he is engaged in reading. Each side of the pe- 
destal bears an inscription, two of them being in Dutch, and two in 
Latin. On the front or westerly side, we read : 
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DESIDEIRO ERASMO. 


Magno scientiarum atove litterature 
Politioris vindici et restauratori 
viro seculi sui primario, 
cul omnium prestantissimo 
ac nominis immortalitatem scriptis 
eviternis jure consecuto 
SPQ Rotterodamus 
ne quod tantis apud se suosque posteros 
virtutibus premium deesset 
statuam suam ex #re publico 
erigendam curaverunt. 


And on the northerly side, or right hand, of the statue, is this in- 
scription, in verse : 


Barbaria talen se debellator Erasmvs, 

en laus Batavi nominis, ore tulit, 
Reddidit en tatis ars obluctata sinistris 

De tanto spolium nacta quod urna viro est : 
Ingenii celeste jubar majnsque caduco 

‘Tempori, qui reddat, solus Erasmus erit. 


In allusion, probably, to the circumstance that the Spaniards de- 
stroyed a statue of Erasmus in stone, which formerly stood on the 
same spot, in place of which the existing one was afterward erected. 
In honor, also, of the same great scholar, the Latin school of the city 
is called the Gymnasium of Erasmus. 

If the senate and people of Rotterdam, as they are affectedly 
styled in the inscription, would take some little pains to keep the 
statue of Erasmus free from the little shops or booths by which it is 
almost surrounded, and from defilements of a worse kind, they would 
act more in the spirit of their worshipped predecessors. Market 
women, and other small dealers, plant themselves in close contact with 
the statue. The square, which it overlooks, is indeed the scene of 
the greatest activity of the dealers in fruit, at all times during the 
fruit season; and on the market days, is completely crowded with 
the booths and stalls of itinerant traders in haberdashery, jewelry, 
and fancy goods, which are closely arranged together, so as to form as 
it were little temporary streets, all over the market place. Most of 
the retailers are women, who sit behind their neat and tasteful coun- 
ters, knitting or sewing with the greatest assiduity, in the intervals of 
traffic, and sometimes continuing their indefatigable industry in the 
very moment of lond and busy bar gaining. All of them wore their 
little Dutch caps instead of bonnets ; for while the dress of the mer- 
chants, and of the better sort of persons of both sexes, is substan- 
tially after the French style, which pervades all Europe, that of the 
market women and laboring classes, apparently remains but little 
changed from the genuine Dutch model of other times. But how- 
ever ungainly may be their costume, this much it is safe to say in its 
favor, that nothing can exceed the unblemished neatness of it, in all 
its parts. Of the fruits which abound in this market, the most invi- 
ting are the large strawberri ies, offered for sale in conical baskets of 
various sizes, or small earthen jars of like form. The same perfect 
cleanliness and neatness, which characterize the appearance of things 
here, is observable in the other markets. 
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The Age of Gold. 





THE AGE OF GOLD. 
A FEW ASSAGES FROM A MANUSCRIPT POEM.” 


Ox! for a scourging pen, a scorpion lash, 
To flay the backs of fools, who worship Cash! 
Oh ! for 2 Swift, whose gall, like hornets, stung, 
ind all satiric bards that ever sung! 

ise once more! appear before the world ! 
Let fully tremole, as thy shafts are hurled ; 
Tis all we ask of you, departed men, 


Then seek the tomb, with double fame, again. 


Pelf is our god; it is the mighty calf, 

Set up for worship by the richer half; 

If a man dies, his pockets stuffed with gold, 
(Although his head be of a monkey’s mould, 

A species spoken of, by some old scribe, 

As the last link between us and that tribe ;) 
Although, leech- like, the poor man’s blood he drew, 
And played the tyrant — when he could, the Jew ; 
look the last rag the greedy law allowed, 

And stood unmoved, when Pity cried aloud ; 
We.l-street ’s in tears; the brokers dress in black, 
And e’en the papers weep among the pack ; 

And tell in print how rich, ‘ first in the van,’ 

And, awful! — died, just like another man! 


ut the warm heart that lights the poor man’s door, 
And puts a song where groans were heard before ; 
Whose hand and purse the suffering man consoles, 
Evades the proud, and dwells with humble souls ; 
Whose daily deeds a fragrance leave behind, 
The precious balm of love to all mankind; 
W ho shrinks disgusted from the money-god, 
And hates the arm that sways a golden rod, 
In silence falls! So, in the quiet wood, 
‘The aged oak that grew in solitude, 
Falls to the earth, from its own towering height, 

° And sleeps obscurely in its innate might. 


The public mind is wrong: the frugal swain, 

Who builds on labor for a future name, 

Steers his frail barque in waters near the shore, 

Till time and strength permits his ‘venture more 7 
Maintains his honor, howsoever strong 

Temptation lures him with her syren song, 

Is overlooked ; while shallow, useless fops, 

Tricked out from half @ dozen dry-goods shops, : 
Who wiggle through the streets, and twirl their canes, 
With heads of sap, that look like heads with brains; 
Worth but their bark, like trees of cinnamon, 

And e’en for that, do daily meet a dun; 

These moving shops of lavender and tapes, 

Who chatter nonsense like so many apes, 

Can swindle twenty thousand at a dash, 

And play the fool with their ill-gotton cash ; 

And half the people, so corrupt the times, 

Wink their applause at such state-prison crimes ! 
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* In a republic like ours, where a man is said to be ‘worth so much,’ according to the amount of 

wealth which he possesses, the inculcatious of these extracts may prove salutary. The entire 

; poem, which is too long for these pages, has been placed in our hands by the authdr, for promulgation 
in anotber form, should any metropolitan publisher be desirous of undertaking the venture of a 


thin poctical pampblet. Eps. KNICKERBOCKER. 
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The Age of Gold. 


And thus it is; while solid Virtue’s sneered, 
Repulsive Vice is tacitly revered ; 

And honest men see how the current drives, 
Turn knaves by force, to save their very lives! 


There’s Tom, the cobbler, honest and sincere, 

Hard at his bench, for twenty pounds a-year; 

His name his all; his work-shop’s humble walls, 
Reared against hunger, where he stands or falls; 

By Wea ttu regarded as a mere machine, 

Wound up at birth, like clocks, by the Supreme. 

He finds few friends, meets no familiar nod, 

Among the kneelers at the golden god ; 

Although as pure as was apostle Paul, 

‘One thing’ he lacks — of course he lacketh all! 

But lo! dame Fortune, in a lucky hour, 

Rains down her wealth — converts him by the shower; 
Changes his nature, and destroys within, 

His wicked spirit, poverty, and sin; 

Instead of ‘Tom,’ ’t is Thomas Browne, Esquire,’ 
‘Your humble servant,’ meets him every where; 
New friends, upbraided with their past neglect, 
Declare they ‘always had a great respect!’ 

That something noble, in his humble days, 

Showed his great soul; that he was ‘ born to raise!’ 


A poor man, though the very king of wit, 

Is but an ass, and cannot make a hit; 

Rich blockheads say it is the common fate 

Of brains and purses to agree in weight ; 

And splendid men are branded from their birth 
With dollar-marks, that tell their mental worth! 
A ‘common liver,’ though with Garrick’s style, 
Draws but a sickly, half-extinguished smile; 

His finest strokes are rated so much chaff, 

And only worth a fifty dollar laugh ; 

But bass-wood heads, with thousands, say four-score, 
Make every corner in the city roar ; 

A million! and no Solomon more wise; 

Wisdom and fortune are of equal size: 

And though as stupid as a bag of straw, 

His wink ’s enough — such stamping and hurrah! 


‘Rothschild, the Rich,’ is shouted in the crowd ; 

‘ Howard, the Good,’ is scarcely breathed aloud! 
An idol one, adored for gold alone, 

The other half divine, yet scarcely known; 
Fierce as a blood-hound on the smoking track, 


See Rothschild move, though empires ‘bend and crack ;’ 


Howard, as dew upon the withering rose, 

His balm to blasted hearts the poor man knows; 
And e’en in death, Rothschild, the Shylock name, 
Wiill stand the highest on our scrolls of fame! 


* ~ 7 * 


Behold the dark machinery of ‘stocks !’ 

Prices alone are seen, like hands to clocks; 

*T is all a splendid game of luck and chance, 

And some must sigh, while others sing and dance. 

The vilest gambler, in his keenest can 

Knows not more frenzy than these gamesters feel ; 
The lowest ‘ black-leg’ in the list of shame, 
Reflects, ‘looks out,’ and plays the self-same game ; 
There is a sufferer for each one that makes, 

An equal triumph, when he ‘sweeps the stakes;’ 
And yet the father, gaming day by day, 

Who hazards thousands in the mighty play, 

With admonition, warns his darling son 

*Gainst shuffling cards, and such like ‘ vulgar run;’ 
‘Forbid, Oh! God! a child that games and swears!’ 
He lifts his eyes, and piously declares. 
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Bearding a Sea-Lion in his Den. 





BEARDING A SEA-LION IN HIS DEN. 





BY J. Ne. REYNOLDS, ESQ. 





Tue island of Staten Land, which lies south-east of Terra del 
Fuego, from which it is separated by the Strait le Maire, when seen 
from a short distance, has a most barren and forbidding appearance ; 
but such is not its real character. The tops of the mountains, com- 
posed of immense masses of granite, produce, it is true, little vege- 
tation ; but on their sides, and what may be called the low-lands, there 
is a rich thick mould, formed by the decomposition of their natural 
productions, and beautified with the most luxuriant verdure. 

Near the entrance of Port Hatches, is a cavern, long known as the 
retreat of a few patriarchs of the ocean, to whom its deep recesses had 
been, until the period of which I am about to speak, a safe protection. 
The opening of this sea-ion’s den is about thirty feet in width, its 
base being on a level with the sea, at low water mark. The whole 
length of the cave, beneath the base of the precipice, is two hundred 
and twenty paces, beautifully arched over with stalactites, and in 
some places changing its course from a direct line, and forming little 
apertures, which communicate with the main entrance. 

To enter this cavern, explore its secret chambers, and provoke a 
combat with the ancient holders and proprietors of this wild citadel, was 
the object of one of our boat excursions. Preparatory to our advance 
into this 





* cavern hoar, 
That stands all lonely on the sea-beat shore,’ 


fires were placed, one after another, with a distance of thirty yards 
between each two, to answer the double purpose of guiding our pro- 
gress, and of securing a speedy retreat, should we be too roughly re- 
ceived by the old phoca, who, with a number of clap-matches in his 
suite, had taken up a position in the farthest corner of the den. 

With lighted torches, we now advanced into the abyss, which the 
ancient Romans would have consecrated to deified nymphs, and the 
Persians have assigned as the seat of their god Mithras. The fires 
cast a dim, fliekering light, which rendered visible the darkness in 
our rear. Every thing around us seemed to partake of the gloomy 
silence of the tomb, until the stillness was suddenly broken by the 
roar of the old lion, more appalling, by far, than that of his fierce 
namesake, of the Moorish plains. Having approached so near that we 
could see the monster’s glaring eye-balls, we discharged our muskets, 
and continued, alternately retiring to load, and advancing to fire, until 
our ears were stunned, and our heads bewildered, with the reverbera- 
tions of the reports, mingled with the roarings of the whole maddened 

oup, now closely pressed, and severely wounded. 

Our lights failing for an instant, we retreated to replenish them. 
The lashings of the waves at the mouth of the cavern, though dis- 
tant, echoed and rumbled so loudly through the vaulted passages, that 
we could not hear each others’ voices. As we again moved forward, 
to discharge our pieces, the old sea-lion broke out into a new par- 
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oxysm of rage, tearing up the anal and vies with his claws and 
teeth. The ‘white foam, mixed with blood, dropped from his large 
red tongue; while so hoarse, so loud and deafening, was his howl, 
that we were obliged to stop our ears with our hands, to prevent 
being pained by it. 

The scene around us had now indeed become one of inconceivable 
wildness and horror. ‘Two hundred paces within the mouth of a cave 
which man had never before entered, the dim flickering light of our 
torches, and the decaying fires in our rear, together with the suffo- 
cating smoke from the frequent firing, rendered it necessary to retro- 
grade. Nor did we commence retreating a moment too soon. 
Wounded and infuriate, the old lion now began to move toward us, 
as we gradually returned, step by step, throwing stones and fire- 
brands, to keep him in check, until we had reached so near the mouth 
of the cavern, that with deliberate aim, Captain Palmer, of the Pen- 
guin, shot him. This was his death wound, although he had previ- 
ously received no less than ten balls. 

After recruiting our fires with the blubber of our victim, we re- 
turned to the char, ge; and soon succeeded in taking the remaining 
five females and their pups. The old sea-lion (phoca jubata,) mea- 
sured ten feet six inches in length, and eight feet round the shoulders ; 
and, as we supposed, could not weigh less than four hundred pounds. 
The females were from six to seven feet in length, and of a more 
slender form. 


VISIT TO A PENGUIN ROOKERY. v 


WE next visited the ‘King Penguin Rookery,’ about two miles 
west of the harbor; and we do not believe the whole range of natu- 
ral history can furnish a more interesting spectacle. Indeed, to an 
enthusiastic admirer of nature, this curiosity alone is worth a voyage 
to Staten Land. The King Penguins stand perfectly erect; they 
measure from two and a half to three feet in height, and each weigh 
from thirty to forty pounds. Their color is a delicate pale ash, breast 
white, bill long and tapering; with two yellow streaks around the 
neck, like a cravat. Oftheir number, we could form no just estimate ; 
but the beach, for more than a mile, was covered with them, standing 
and moving in squads, or solid columns, of from one to four, and six 
hundred birds. When viewed from a distance, they appeared like 
an army, performing its evolutions, rather than any thing else to 
which we can compare them. 

Extending back from the shore, in this part of the island, is a 
prairie, or low marsh, covered with a luxuriant growth of coarse 
grass, through which the penguins had made their little roads, and 
where they were formed in small companies, more than a mile inland. 
They betrayed little apprehension on being approached, and would 
often stand still, holding down their heads to have their necks patted, 
and feathers smoothed down. We took three of them on board, 
where they remained for some time, making no effort to escape, and 
apparently not insensible to kind treatment. The sea, however, is 
their favorite element, and in its waters they are perfectly at home. 
The peacock is not vainer of its gaudy plumes, than is the penguin 
of the garb in which the Creator has arrayed him. These birds go 
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into the water, by hundreds at a time, seemingly for no other purpose 
than to clean and adjust their plumage. In these ablutions, their 
antics are exceedingly amusing. They swim alternately on their 
sides and backs, and dive in the most frolicsome mood. After indulg- 
ing in these exercises, they again join their companions on the shore, 
and strut about in the most exulting pride. The female penguin, in 
the first instance, lays but one egg; but, if deprived of it, will lay a 
second, and so on to the number of four or five. The egg weighs a 
pound, and is not so rancid as that of the common domestic goose. 
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CONTENT. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN, ESQ. 


1 


Ort I turn from dazzling pleasures, 
Pompous pageants, splendid sights, 

To my dear domestic treasures, 
Fireside joys, and home delights. 


Il. 


Seated near the book-strewn table, 
Which a shaded lamp illumes, 

Reck I not of wealth unstable, 
Broad domains, or spacious rooms. 


tt. 


But I pore, in mute reflection, 
O’er some mighty master’s line ; 
And I con, with deep affection, 
Loving books, that speak to mine. 


IV. 

Printed leaves, ye are my blessing! 
Friends, ye are my wealth and pride! 
Your true thoughts and hearts possessing, 

What to me the world beside? 


. Vv. 
wo : Sharing not the wordy quarrel, 
For a thorny crown of power ; 
wo” Struggling not to win a laurel, 
Frailer than the summer flower : 


vi. 
In secluded paths of duty, 
Only by the humble trod, 
Live I, blest with dreams of beauty, 
Hope for man, and trust in God! 


* Won by the charming pathos and happy melody of H. W. LoncreLtow’s ‘ Psalms of Life,’ 1 have 
perhaps too daringly, attempted a few stanzas in the same vein. Should my presumption be at- 
tended with failure, I can at least solace myself with the thought, that I have, in these pages as 


well as elsewhere, borne testimomy to my fervent admiration of the genius of my accomplished 


friend. P. B. 
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The Spirit- Warrior. 


THE SPIRIT-WARRIOR,. 





AIR: ‘THE ROSE TREE.’ 


I. 

Tue night-wind, softly blowing, 

On shadowy wings was whispering by, 
No lamp of heaven was shining, 

For gloomy robes enwrapt the sky : 
Beside a lonely streamlet, 

Where weeping willows clad the shore, 
An Indian maiden wandered, 

Her fate in secret to deplore. 


Il. 


* Thrice has the moon,’ she murmured, 
‘Poised in the west her silver horn ; 
And bright flowers all have faded, 
That blossomed gay that smiling morn: 
When forth my warrior journied, 
To meet his distant daring foe; 
Why is the strong one wearied ? 
Why is the Darting Eagle slow? 


Itt. 


Has his fond heart forgotten 
The prairie wide he loved to roam; 
The streams that lulled his slumbers, 
The forest dark, that hid his home? 
Could he forget the loved one, 
Whose eyes to him were beams of day; 
Whose voice of music charmed him, 
And called him home, when far away? 


Iv. 


The voiceful winds were bringing 
The hollow roaring of a storm, 
When like a cloud came flying 
A painted chieftain’s airy form : 
His arm was red with battle, 
His tawny breast was seamed with scars 
His eyes, deep in their sockets, 
Shone like the morn’s expiring stars. 


v. 

His voice was slow and solemn, ‘ 

Like melting sweet Holian strains, 
That steal, in time of autumn, 

Through chinks in walls and broken panes: 
‘Well may’st thou come, poor maiden! 

To muse by willow-skirted shore; ~ 
With spoils of conquest laden, 

Thy pluméd warrior comes no more! 


vi. 


‘No more thou ’It dress, delighted, 
With gaudy quills, his raven hair; 
' Lo! where the foe are feasting, 
His gory scalp is hanging there! 
No more the voice thou ’It listen, 
That breathed his love, in gentle tones, 
Heard you his death-song wailing — 
The wild wolves howling o’er his bones ? 
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My Tablets. 


Vil. 
‘O, maiden! cease thy sighing ; 

These willows soon shall weep for thee ; 
Before the next sun-rising, 

Thy gentle shade shall be with me! 
Beyond the blue of heaven, 

Where Nature’s exiled orphans are 
Love's ties are never broken, 

And hunting-grounds are broad and fair!’ 


VIIL, 


The shade, like vapor curling, 
From off the face of morning gray, 
Its misty arms outspreading, 
Filed with a mournful sigh away. 
Beneath the flood, dark rolling gs 
The maiden hushed a frantic scream ; 
Her sobs and tears of mourning 
Were mingled with the murmuring stream ! 


MY TABLETS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF NOTHING ELSE IN PARTICULAR. 


Wuart a positive horror every one has of growing old! The bald 
head is no longer honorable, and the gray head has no respect for 
itself. The man, arrived at the time of life once considered venera- 
ble, covers his bare crown with a wig, a |’Adonis, and in a coat of 
the most fashionable cut, as he surveys his person in the glass, im- 
agines himself quite as youthful in exterior, as any of those forward 
juveniles, who, under his eye, have so impertinently shot up to man’s 
estate. 

‘I met,’ said an elderly acquaintance, who fancies that his ‘dancing 
days’ are not yet of the days gone by, ‘I met your cousin Frank, 
the other day ; how that boy has grown !’ 

‘ Astonishingly !’ I replied ; ‘ so rapidly, that his hair has become 
quite gray under the operation !’ 

Yet, Age is a true aristocrat; ever counting the quarterings upon 
his shield, and looking askance on all who number less than himself. 

Next to being called an old, I have the greatest aversion to being 
called ‘a sensible woman.’ ‘What’s in aname? Martyrdom, in 
this! A ‘sensible’ woman, one so esteemed, is at the mercy of the 
whole community : 


s —-‘all her faults observed, 
Set in a note-book, conned, and learned by rote.’ 


Oh, none but she who is banned with the name, knoweth the misery 
of its endurance ! 

A sensible woman — for with the mass, to be sensible, implies to 
be learned, as well as endued with superior powers of perception— is 
supposed to be conversant with every science and accomplishment 
under the sun; from the admeasurement of a paralellogram, to the 
adjustment of 8 piece of patch-work ; to have read all books, novels 
excepted, from the Bible downward. She is supposed to possess 
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neither the Soibles « nor the sensibilities of ant sex, ar is wrighoel to 
enact Sphynx on all matters, foreign and domestic. And wo to her 
who is weighed and found wanting in any thing that appertains to the 
character wherewith her friends have invested her ! 

To ‘a sensible woman,’ the gratification of that omnipotent wish 
of the female heart, the desire to be loved, is seldom accorded ; for 
man, disliking in woman the approach to any thing masculine, as an 
oyerstepping of the bounds of modesty ; associating the idea of a 
masculine, with a strong mind; fearful of encroachment on his own 
sovereign prerogative, power ; "and unmindful of the early teachings 
which should direct the under standings of future statesmen and he- 
roes; chooses out from among the daughters of the land a wife, whose 
thoughts extend not beyond the present fashion of a garment; while 
with her own sex, the ‘ sensible woman,’ one whose talents and ex- 
ample all should admire and emulate, is rather feared than loved. 
Affix to me, therefore, any other appellation, call me old, even, rather 
than burthen me with that which I have neither the nerve nor the will 
to bear; the name of ‘a sensible woman!’ Assez / 


‘Be sure to wear the green spectacles, Marie, and the green 
shade, and fold your veil closely over your face, and keep your eyes 
shut when the sun shiues; for you know the doctor opposes your de- 
termination to set forth ; and foretells blindness, as the reward of your 
pertinacity; so, take care of your beaux yeux !’ was the final injunc- 
tion of sister Die, as we bade adieu, for the twentieth time. ‘ And 
pray,’ she added, ‘ pray do not forget your note-book !’ 

Notes of travel! As well might I have looked to ‘bind the 
Pleiades,’ as to stay my wingéd thoughts with a lead-pencil! 

The verdant vales and hills of Connecticut, the green and sunny 
plains of Massachusetts, had gladdened our eyes ; mine own ‘ Athens’ 
had received us ; steam and storm had conveyed us to Portland; the 
Beautiful, reposing like a sea-nymph, within the circling arm of Ocean; 
our onward route had been through a part of Maine — Maine, the 
woody, and crowned with abundance ; known to few beyond her con- 
fines, save as a field for speculation; but who, in her short seasons of 
seed-time and harvest, bringeth forth plenteously, and enricheth the 
husbandman with her increase; and for the first time, we had beheld 
the magnificence of sunset, and the glories of morning among the 
New-Hampshire hills. 

Spectacles, shade, veil, bonnet — all had been thrown aside, and the 
ominous shake of the Doctor's head quite forgotten, when, on a beau- 
tiful morning in July, the stage-coach, containing our merry party, 
entered the Notch of the White Mountains. 

The fate of the unfortunate Willey family has attached a melan- 
choly interest to this romantic mountain pass. Sterile and grand, on 
either side arose the hills. We were before the open portal of the 
house, from which, fourteen years ago, in the deep midnight, the 
terrified inmates rushed forth, to escape, as they hoped, the coming 
avalanche, but alas! to meet the destruction they sought to avoid. 
Beyond, overgrown with grass and dwarf pines, lay the mountain- 
slide, which had overwhelmed them. We entered the lone house; it 
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seemed like ween the nes ail nenitiinie the atmosphere, of a 
sepulchre. 

Names ‘innumerable of visitors are recorded upon the walls, and 
upon the mouldering plaster of the narrow vestibule. Some sympa- 
thising hand has scrawled, ‘ Desolate is the dwelling of Morna!’ 

We had clambered to the top of the coach, to obtain an unob- 
structed view of the Hills, which, as we wound slowly through the 
valley, seemed to environ us. Never was mortality more thoroughly 
impressed with a sense of its own nothingness! On the right, our 
narrow pathway was bounded and overhung by gigantic rocks ; and 
on the left, itself bounded by the hills beyond, far down in its dark 
and narrow bed, on to the ocean, rushed the river which we were 
tracking to its source; while beyond, far up the gorge, the Water- 
Fall, a silver thread, flowed down the bold and barren steep, like 
the one pure vein of affection, humanizing a stern and rugged nature. 

Dwellers within the walls, the narrow, and confined streets, of a 
populous city ; new to the scene which had opened to us; rapturous 
were our exclamations of delight. ‘ What think you of the Notch? 
asked one of the driver, desirous to comprehend with what manner 
of impression a child of the hills looked upon this sublime creation. 
‘Well,’ he replied, ‘I’m used to this; but I s’pose if I should go 
down to ’York, I should gawk round too !’ 

‘So custom,’ thought I, ‘renders one indifferent, even to a scene 
like this!’ I was reminded by the man’s reply, of a matter-of-fact 
sort of old body, once employed to show myself and others to the 
Falls of the Cattskill. Impatient of the slow movement necessary 
to our conveyance up the mountain, we had left the coach, and con- 
tinued our ascent on foot. Enthusiasm bore us bravely on, and we 
had far outstripped our guide ; for whose coming we at length found 
it expedient to pause. Well,’ said he, as he toiled slowly up the 
path, ‘ well, you ’re almost at the eénd of your job.’ 

‘ Brace yourself up, Sir,’ said the driver, to a mustachoed ‘ mon- 
Dieu’ -ing individual, seated beside him on the box, an uncomfortable 
sharer in our elevated position. ‘ Brace! ‘mon Dieu!’ he rer 
‘I am deceive, Sare, ver’ moch! What for I come here, eh? Un 
malade, Sare !— von invalide! My good friends say, ‘ Monsieur, you 
sick; you will go to de Hills; the air shall considerable brace you 
up.’ ‘I say,‘ver well; I shall go!’ Vell,I go; I comehere. lam 
shake almos’ to pieces; and now, mon Dieu! I am told for brace 
myself up!’ 

‘There ’s the ‘pure deniocracy’ for you!’ said a fellow traveller, 
to a man standing in the door-way of a post-office; at the same time 
tossing him a newspaper; ‘there’s the pure democracy for you! 
Take it, and study it through, line by line.’ 

‘ That ‘democracy,’’ retorted the other, as he lifted it from the 
ground, where it had fallen, ‘ that ‘democracy,’ I have all by heart !’ 

We had driven through the Franconia Notch; hallooed to the ‘Old 
Man of the Mountain ;’ and at the ‘ Pool’ drank in its waters farewell 
and remembrance, with some pleasant friends, about to leave us, 
whose society had added a charm to a week of travel and mountain 
sojourn. Far behind lay the green hills of Vermont, their beauteous 
valley, and its winding river. Standing upon the ruins of the old 
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fort at Ticonderoga, I drew forth my note-book to deposite therein, 
as a memento of that storied ground, an berb that I had just gathered. 
Alas! for sister Die! The leaf of a tall birch, which, uptwisted by 
a sudden whirlwind, and thrown directly across our path, on our re- 
turn drive from the Franconia Notch, had well nigh served to furnish 
forth our newspaper-catastrophe. <A sprig of pine, brought from the 
highest point of vegetation at Mount Washington, and this one me- 
morandum, ‘ Mount Deception, July: The durability of kid slippers 
not to be relied on, in a mountain scramble,’ were its only contents ! 
My ‘notes’ were all of ‘exclamation,’ upon peak, and crag, and water- 
fall, and river: 
‘Valley, and cataract, and lake, 
And Alp on Alp sublimely swelling; 


Mighty, and pure, and fit to make 
A rampart for a Godhead’s dwelling.’ 


Their grandeur is recorded in my soul, and over all is traced the 


name of THe ETERNAL. M. E. BH. 





DEER-SHOOTING. 


Tue east is now dappled with dawning of light; 
To the woods, for the deer, ere the sun is in sight! 
The hoar-frost has spread its fresh silver-like veil, 
And if a hoof passes, it tells us the tale; 
The hound in swift gambols darts hither and yon, 
Let us shoulder our rifles, and rapidly on. 


Each limb how elastic, how bracing the air! 
Hurrah boys! what know we of sorrow or care ? 
Our veins tingle wild with delight, as we feel 

The breath of the antumn morn over us steal ; 

The herds from their pastures are wending along, 
And hark! the first robin has burst into song ; 
From the pine, the hawk launches, in circles to sail, 
And in the brown stubble-field whistles the quail : 
Then faster, for now the deer glides from the shade, 
To drink at the streamlet, and graze in the glade, 
And if longer we loiter, we’!l seek him in vain, 

For he’|l soon make his couch in the thick swamp again. 


His haunts we apprvach; creep on cautious and slow, 
The snap of a twig, our dread presence will show ; 

His haunts we approach ; part those bushes, and look 
For his traces, and scan well the marge of the brook ; 
Here’s a dash of the moss from the rock; there has sunk 
His hoofin the brown brittle dust of that trunk; 

Lead the hound to yon thicket; these tracks all around, 
Proclaim that the run-’ way at last we have found. 


In the forests, bright Autumn his flag has unrolled, 
And they blaze with the splendors of crimson and gold; 
The leaves, cutting sharp on the soft sapphire sky, 
Seem clusters of jewels suspended on high: 
While the gray light, their delicate webs melting through, 
Is shone underneath, to an upal-like hue; 
With this canopy, rich as a monarch could claim, 
And rifle on shoulder, I wait for the game. 
As my breathings I hold, the hound’s music to hear, 
The prattle of waters comes sweet to my ear ; 
The light merry chirp of the cricket I catch, 
The spider’s quick beat, like the tick of a watch; 
And in contrast, the glee of the grasshopper throng, 
With the caty-did’s solemn, monotonous song ; 
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The Student and his Inmates. 


Then wearied with listening, I smile as I see 

The grass-snake thrust fiercely bis red tongue at me, 
And on the prone beech, the coxcombical crow 

Strut lordly, asif his black plumage to show; 

But hark to that sound, stealing faint from the wood ! 
My heart beats, my veins glow with rushing of blood ; 
It swells from yon thicket more loud and more near, 
*T is the hound giving tongue— he is driving the deer! 
My rifle is levelled — swift tramplings are heard — 
And a rustle of leaves —- then, with flight like a bird, 
His antlers thrown back, and his body in motion, 
With a quick rise and fall, like a surge of the ocean, 
His eye-balls wide rolling, in frenzied affright, 

Out bursts the magnificent creature to sight. 

A low cry I utter; he stops, bends his head, 

His nostrils distended, limbs quaking with dread ; 

My rifle cracks sharp, he leaps wildly on high, 

Then pitches down headiong, to quiver, and die. 


On the trail now comes leaping and panting the hound, 
And I hear the shrill whoop of my comrade resound ; 
Up wheels the broad sun; and his light like a flood, 
Rolls swift to the innermost depths of the wood ; 

A twitter and flutter awake in the trees, 

And stream casts its vapor to wreathe in the breeze ; 
As under our burthen we stagger along, 

The sociable wren bids good morrow in song, 

But the chatterbox squirrel stamps fierce, and looks queer, 
And seems in his bark to ask what we do here; 

We heed not his antics, but trudge on amain, 

Till we stand, spent with toil, at our threshold again. 


THE STUDENT AND HIS INMATES. 


BY GRACE GRAFTON. 


A GENTLEMAN once sat in his study, where he had passed many 
delightful and tranquil hours. He had fitted it up, and furnished it 
with many a goodly row of silent and beloved companions, at the 
happy age when the young, crude aspirant for literary fame has ri- 

ened into the man of genius and of learning. 

He had chosen that retreat, because, among other recommendations 
to the student, it possessed one peculiarly suited to his taste and 
temperament ; the view its one large window commanded of asweet 
sequestered scene, over which the goddess Nature presided, a deity 
of harmony and beauty. It was a home view, that the eye could 
scan ata glance,-and grow familiar with; and yet of such varied 
beauty, that it palled not on the sight; and at one opening in the 
hilly woodlands, the bold outline of a distant mountain appeared. 
On that the young student would fix his gaze, after it had wandered 
in calm delight over the intermediate scene ; and then, withdrawing 
his eye from the outward view, and turning it, with an air of quiet 
content, round the well-furnished walls of his study, ‘ Thus, thus,’ he 
thought, ‘ shall my mind travel through the flowery fields of unex- 
plored literature, till they lead me to the proud height of fame!’ He 
had not yet discovered it was a cold and barren rock. 

He had cased his heart about in the lore of the philosophers of old, 
and thus believed it armed for a noble contest in the arena of letters ; 
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and invulnerable, perchusics he Recttiind it, to the shafts that wound 
through the affections. But hearts such as his, filled with pure 
thoughts, and lofty aspirations, are true love’s favorite citadels; and 
in an unguarded hour, he makes good his entrance, and takes posses- 
sion; and we all know what a band of ruffians it takes to dislodge 
him, ‘ond what a scene of devastation he and his disappointed crew 
leave behind. 

Some such struggle early laid waste the heart of the student, and 
damped his ardor in the pursuit of knowledge. ‘ The silver chord 
was loosed, the golden bowl was broken.’ But what was once his 
delight, became at length his solace. He turned the keen scrutiny of 
a scholar into his own heart; and from beneath the ruins of his bu- 
ried hopes, brought up precious relics ; and from his despair received 
the gift of eloquence. And then, unsought, the meed was won; the 
recompense of genius. He stood on that rocky height, and raised 
his adventurous eyes even to the image of Fame, on the loftiest altar 
of the temple ; and turning to some drooping figures near, who, with 
aching heads and bleeding hearts, had reached the same elevation, 
he acknowledged that ‘all was vanity ! 

Years had passed away, and again ‘he sat in his still favorite retreat. 
Around him, as of old, stood his ‘ silent, yet eloquent companions ;’ 
and from the open window, his eye wandered over the same scene 
that had feasted it in former days. Buta gloom had gathered over it. 
Was it autumn, with its fading green and yellow? or the leafless 
gloom of winter! No, it was the dark hue of melancholy; and 
evening after evening, as he watched the dim twilight, and saw the 
varying tints of the western sky fade in the horizon, pale Melan- 
choly hovered near, and cast the dull shadow of her pinion on every ob- 
ject he looked upon, and toevery sound imparted her plaintive murmurs. 

There was a species of enjoyment in this, like the ‘joy of grief,’ 
described by the poet; so that the student courted Meiancholy, and 
even went so far as to write an ode in praise of her charms. What 
wonder, then, if she haunted his silent dwelling, and hung like a 
shadow on his footsteps, and pervaded with her gloomy presence the 
very atmosphere he breathed, till his soul sickened, and his ‘ right 
hand forgot its cunning,’ and he gave himself up an easy prey to a 
yet dar ker intruder, of “whom Melancholy \ was but the forerunner. 

He was at his open window, as usual, in the dusky light of evening, 
poring over some old volume, till the characters became indistinct, 
and the book dropped from his hand, and he fell into sad eommunings 
with his own heart. Melancholy, as was her custom on such occa- 
sions, drew nigher toward himjand by the uncertain light, he per- 
ceived that close beside her, under the very shadow of her wing, 
stood Despondency. 

‘There are two of you now,’ said the student, and he sighed 
deeply : ‘It is presuming, O Melancholy, on the favor I have shown 
thee, to bring hither unbidden yon gloomy stranger.’ 

‘It is my twin sister,’ said Melancholy, ‘and she frequently takes 
my place, when I grow weary. That is the case now. I have 
watched by you, and echoed your sighs, and mingled my tears with 
yours, till my health has suffered. My lungs are sore, my appetite 
fails; I need change of air. In the mean time, I hope my sister De- 
spondency will answer every purpose.’ 
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‘Thou canst not leave me,’ he said. ‘ Are we not bound to each 
other by many a sad, mysterious tie 

‘May the fates forbid!’ ejaculated Melancholy, turning up her 
eyes, ‘ you are too sombre even for me ; but my poor sister here is in 
love with you already ; and if it were not quite out of character, I 
should wish you joy of your union.’ So saying, she flitted away with 
a gentle sigh, and Despondency, extending her lean arms, folded the 
poor student to her bosom. 

After recovering from the surprise of this unexpected salute, he 
set about making invidious comparisons between heavy-browed De- 
spondency, and her more gentle sister. ‘ How different,’ he thought, 
‘is this dark, cold maiden, from my own dear Melancholy! I must 
get rid of her, or she will prey upon my heart, and reduce me to the 
mere shadow of a man.’ He rose accordingly, and walked forth into 
the open air, hoping thus to shake off his unwelcome guest; and 
though she followed him out, and stalked by his side in the pale 
moonlight, on réentering his study, he flattered himself for awhile 
that his plan had succeeded. Lights had been placed there, as 
usual, end he tried to fancy there was an air of cheerfulness in that 
lonely apartment, as he arranged his books and papers before him, 
and applied himself to his literary labors, hoping, in the occupation 
of his mind, to forget the unpleasant intrusion to which he had been 
subjected ; but his “mind w andered, and his heart sank, with a sense 
of oppression he could not account for, till passing his hand across 
his brow, and raising his mournful eyes, they encountered those of 
Despondency, gazing on him with earnest and rueful meaning. 

‘ Alas!’ he thought, ‘ she has followed me unperceived ; yet where- 
fore should my spirit quail? I will rouse my, intellect, and task m 
brain for some charm wherewith to exorcise the foul fiend !’ And he 
bent his head over his desk again, as in deep reflection. But who 
ever borrowed inspiration from Despondency t Her gloomy sugges- 
tions are at strife with the efforts of genius. The pen dropped ‘from 
his hand ; he gave up his task, and with a deep drawn sigh, retired to 
his sleepless couch, where Despondency crept in, and shared his 
pillow, till daylight came ; when, like an evil spirit, she fled away on 
the wings of the morning. 

The twilight hour — blest hour to the happy! —delightful renewer 
of the domestic bond, that draws the family circle round the cheerful 
hearth; and to the pensive mind, sweet season of contemplation ! 
Alas, that the dark countenance of Despondency should intrude it- 

selfatsuchan hour! ’T was then, however, that she appeared, again 
and again, to the unhappy studeng, and prolonged her visits, and 
turned memory into grief, and the future into presages of calamity, 
till his life was wretched, and a dark temptation came over him to 
end it with hisown hand. Such would assuredly have been the close 
of his career, had it not been for the intervention of one true friend, 
whose name it might be irreverent here to mention; but she came in 
a robe of light, and pointed upward, and inspired him with hopes 
that brought joy to his soul, and peace unknown before. 

Happy the man who, in the bold flights of genius, as in the proud 
exercise of his intellect, forgets not the ‘ Giver of all good,’ and re- 
tains within the sanctuary of his breast one pure shrine, inviolate to 
mortal passion ! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Narrative or A Journey to GuATEMALA 1N CenTraL America, 1n 1838. By 
G. W. Montgomery. In one volume. pp. 195. New-York: Witey anp Putnam. 


Mr. Monrcomery, we understand, is the son of a former American consul at 
Valencia, in Old Spain; and, being brought up in that country, is intimately ac- 
quainted with the Spanish language, character, and manners. In fact, he has dis- 
tinguished himself in Spanish literature, by various works published in that lan- 
guage, one of which, a novel on the story of Bernardo del Carpio, has been trans- 
lated into English. The present work is a light narrative of a journey made to 
Guatemala, in the service of our government. It carries us very pleasantly through 
the heart of the country, and over the wild and romantic chain of mountains which 
separate the Atlantic from the Pacific ocean; giving a succession of picturesque 
descriptions, entertaining anecdotes, and interesting facts, concerning that half 
savage, but magnificent region. His thorough knowledge of the language, and his 
early habitudes, make him quite at home among the Spaniards of the new world, 


by whom he appears to have been generally received with great hospitality. We 
subjoin a passage or two, taken almost at random. 
The following graphic sketch of the commandant of Truxillo, his establishment, 


and his dinner, shows how completely some of the characteristics of Old Spain have 
been transplanted into the new world : 


“ The Commandant was about thirty-seven years of age; rather tall, and muscular, 
though of slender form. He had an expressive countenance, with features strongly 
marked, dark eyes, black hair, and thick eye-brows. He was somewhat sun-burnt, 
and had a scar near a corner of his mouth; but, altogether, he was a fine, soldiery 
looking man. His dress wasa blue frock coat with military buttons, gold epaulettes a 
little tarnished, a sword, and a cocked hat, with a plume of blue and white feathers, the 
national colors of Central America. 

_“The house of my new friend was a good sized building of solid masonry. It con- 
sistcd of one large room, formed by the four walls, without any division into apart- 
ments; and above, instead of ceiling, were the rafters of the roof. On one side was 
the street door, with two windows grated with iron bars; on the other side, another, 
but smaller door, opening into the esplanade of the fort, where a swarthy sentinel was 
pacing to and fro with a straw hat, no jacket, and a rusty firelock on his shoulder. 
The floor was paved with flat tiles, and covered here and there with little straw mats 
of a kind peculiar to the country. This room constituted the whole of the establish- 
ment, with the exception of the kitchen. It served for parlor, bed-chamber, dining- 
room, and office. And well it might; for there was the sofa for the reception of visi- 
tors, a substantial cedar table for dining, a bed to sleep in, and a desk, with writing 
apparatus, for the transaction of business. The bedstead was a very neat one, of 
wrought iron, provided with a handsome mosquito net, and was placed on a platform 
which raised it about two feet from the floor. A military saddle in one corner of the 
room, a cavalry sabre in another, and a pair of pistols hanging from the wall, gave a 
military aud picturesque character to this primitive menage, which had very much the 
appearance of a guard-house. vie 

“At the appointed hour I returned to the house to dine, where I found the Ministro, 
and another person, who had also been invited. Where the dishes were prepared I 
cannot conjecture. I can only say, that they were brought in from the street. The 
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first placed_on the table was a good soup, which was followed by the inevitable olla of 
the Spaniards, consisting of beef, mutton, and pork, with an abundant accompaniment 
of vegetables, served up together. Then came adish of rice, cooked ala Valenciana, 
and tolerably saturated with oil, which, however, did not prevent my finding it very 
good. Some beef a la mode was then served up, that smacked a little of garlic, but 
which 1 had no objection tu on that account. ‘The next dish contained a good sized 
fowl and a small chicken, both together, and side by side, like mother and daughter. 
A quantity of vegetables — plantains, pumpkins, and sweet potatoes — all in the same 
plate, were then placed on the table; and, finally, came a pudding, which terminated 
the dinner. The desert consisted of fruit and sweetmeats, and then were brought 
in cigars and coffee. We were attended at table by soldiers in no small number, who 
performed the part of waiters, and I verily believe that half of the little garrison of 
Truxillo was that day in requisition for our service. 

“The conversation during dinner turned on topics chiefly relating to the United 
States; a country that seemed to have excited thi curiosity of the Commandant, but 
of which he possessed only a slight degree of knowledge. I replied to many of his 
questions on this subject; but when I stated to him distinetly the population, com- 
merce, and resources uf our Republic, the progress of the arts, and the /acilities of com- 
munication by land and water, he would smile, shake his head, and cast a meaning 
look at the Ministro, as much as to say that he was not to be imposed on. This, though 
I was relating nothing but the truth, embarrassed me, and made me feel as if I had 
been detected in using the privilege of a traveller. I thought to extricate myself from 
this awkward position, by reducing my subsequent statements to the standard of his 
belief. Accordingly, I relieved the ship Pennsylvania of no inconsiderable weight, by re- 
ducing her hundred and forty-eight guns to one hundred. The rate of travelling in 
rail cars I stated to be from fifteen to twenty miles, instead of from twenty to thirty. 
I even curtailed the amount of the national revenue, and actually purloined the United 
States of ten or a dozen millions.” 


RIVER OF IZABAL. 


“Tr was late in the evening before our vessel gained the mouth of the Izabal. This 
river takes it rise in a great fresh water lake called Golfo dulce, and pursues a mean- 
dering course for some fifty miles, before falling into the sea. At the head of that Jake 
is situated the town of Izabal, the port of our destination. The entrance to this river 
is scarcely discernible, even in the day-time, to an unpractised eye, till within about a 
hundred vards of it, when an opening is perceived in the mountains like the mouth of 
animmense cavern. The effect, as we approached it in the night, was still more striking ; 
a starry sky affording just light enough to guide us on our path, but not sufficient to 
make objects distinctly visible. On entering the opening just mentioned, we seemed 
penetrating into the bowels of the earth. On each side of us towered the lofty and 
precipitous mountains that form the banks of the river: and immediately in front rose 
a high land, dark and frowning, as if to debar completely our further progress. 

* About midnight the moon rose, and the eflect of her pale silvery light on the trees 
and the water was beautiful beyond description. I could now see objects more dis- 
tinctly, and felt satisfied that if there is any thing picturesque, beaxtiful, and sublime in 
nature, it must be the entrance to this river. The banks rise to a height of from two 
to three hundred feet, and are clothed with a rich and impenetrable foliage, the branches 
of the trees spreading several yards over the water. In some places this foliage sud- 
denly disappears, and a vast naked rock, smooth and flat, and perfectiy perpendicular, 
rises like a stupendous wall, at the foot of which the depth of water admits of a vessel, 
brushing the very face of the precipice without danger. Here and there may be seen 
a rill of water, as clear as crystal, coursing from top to bottom of this natural wall, or 
gushing out from a fissure in its side. At other places, a group of rocks assumes the 
appearance of an old castle or ruinous fortification. The stream varies in width from 
a hundred and fifty to three hundred feet, and is in many places thirty fathoms deep. 
It is dotted at intervals with little islands covered with reeds; and the sharp turnings 
it makes, give continual interest and variety to the scenery. 

“As we proceeded, the noise of the water thrown up by the paddles startled the 
tenants of this beautiful wilderness; and every now and then we heard a plunge, like 
that of an alligator, or an otter, seeking the deepest recesses of the river, or the scream 
of an aquatic bird flying across the stream: the only sounds that disturbed the silence 
of this solitary scene. 

“In the course of the night the boat stopped at a little fort called San Felipe, to take 
in fuel. During this detention I allowed myself a little rest, but was up again the next 
morning by daylight, when I found that the boat was not yet ready to start. The 
scene around, illuminated by the first rays of the sun, appeared to me even more 
striking and beautiful than when I had beheld it by moonlight. The lofty and um- 
brageous trees exhibited every variety of green, from the deepest tint to the lightest, 
and were alive with singing birds, while parrots and mackaws kept up a continued 
scream. Now and then a monkey would show himself, for an instant, swinging by 
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his tail from a twig, or leaping from branch to branch. The little fort, with its ruinous 
battlements, could be seen partly reflected in the water, the surface of which was 


skimmed by the alcatrazes intent on their prey, and seemingly unconscious of our 
presence.” 


CARRERA. 


‘‘This man, whose name is now in the mouth of every one in Central America, and 
whose acts have been productive of so much trouble in that country, is a half-Indian, 
and was a soldier in the Federal army, where he never rose higher than a corporal. 
On the disbanding of the troops, he was discharged; and being left to his own resources, 
he was fain to procure a precarious subsistence by dealing in hogs, which be bought in 
the country, and sold in the market of Guatemala. When the sanitary regulations 
were adopted, he was appointed to the charge of one of the stations, with the command 
of about a dozen men. With these few men, whom he seduced, and persuaded to 
follow him in his hazardous enterprise, he appeared in open rebellion, proclaiming a 
new order of things, and calling upon the inhabitants of the Indian villages, he marched 
through to join his standard. ‘This little force increased alinost immediately to sixty 
men, and continuing to augment, enabled Carrera to attack and destroy, on several 
occasions, the scattered troops of the Guvernment, whose arms and accoutrements he 
distributed among his followers. The views which Carrera professed to entertain could 
not be more flattering to the prejudices, nor better calculated to dazzle the minds, of the 
infatuated Indians. These views he declared to be the réinstatement of the Archbishop, 
who had been expelled from Guatemala, the restitution of the Church property, the 
restoration of the Monkish orders, the revival of the old Spanish laws, the expulsion of 
foreigners, and the abolition of contributions. 

*‘In the mean time, the inactivity of the Executive, and the want of system and 
concert on the part of the military commanders, permitted the insurrection to progress 
to such a degree, that wien measures were at length adopted for suppressing it, the 
strength of the Government proved inadequate to the task. The factious Indians did 
not hesitate to meet the Federal troops in the field, and in some engagements with 
them, came off with complete success. They now attacked and entered considerable 
towns, levied contributions, and threatened the capital. In this state of things, a 
resolution was adopted, which, so far from being attended with the favorable result 
expected, only served to expose the weakness of the Government, and to encourage in- 
surrection. it was resolved to send a deputation to Carrera, to negotiate with kim, and 
to induce him, by the most flattering concessions, to sheathe his sword, and to disband 
his followers. 

“This deputation was accordingly appointed, and sent in quest of Carrera, whom 
they found at a place called Mataquescuintla. ‘The conference took place in the open 
air, and a Doctor Castilla, an ecclesiastic, one of the deputies, addressing the rebel 
chief, represented to him the enormity of the crime of rebellion, the distress and ruin 
he was bringing upon his country, and the folly of believing im the iniquitous act ascribed 
to the Government, of having poisoned the waters; and concluded by a hint, that his 
submission would not go unrequited. The reply of Carrera was, after disclaiming all 
views of private interest, that the spint and practice of the Government was incom- 
patible with religion; that consequently such a guvernment could not be good; und 
that he was only practising a lesson they had taught him, namely, the right of insur- 
rection. This reasoning was easily refuted by the cloquent Doctor, who, occasionally, 
also addressed the revel soldiers who surrounded him. Carrera now began to evince 
strong symptoms of impatience and uneasiness. He saw that his arguments were al] 
demolished, and that his men were listening to the speaker with attention and com- 
placence, and that there was a possibility of their turning against him and deserting 
him. He suddenly imposed silence on the Doctor, and, in order to inflame the minds 
of bis people, had recourse to a falsehood, asserting in the most vehement manner, that 
he himself bad been offered by the Aministration, twenty dollars for every Indian he 
should poison. Thereupon, the deputies, seeing not only the inutility, but the danger 
of pursuing their object any farther, gave up the discussion, and withdrew. : 

‘A few days after, Carrera, with three or four thousand Indians at his back, appeared 
hefore Guatemala, and as no effectual resistance could be opposed to him, he entered, 
and took possession of the city. The alarm and confusion of the inhabitants, may easily 
be imagined. The scenes that followed were such as were to be expected in a city 

abandoned to the rapacity and cruelty of a barbarous horde. Houses were broken open 
and plundered; the worst of outrages were committed on private families; a number 
of persons were shot down in the streets, and the Vice-President, Salaza, was killed 
in his own house. It is due to Carrera to say, that these excesses were not committed 
by his directions, and that perhaps it was not in his power to prevent them. As soon as 
an opportunity was afforded, some of the authorities came to a parley with Carrera, 
and praved him tu state the terms on which he would evacuate the city. The demands 
of the rebel chief were, ‘all the money and all the arms that the government cuuld com- 
mand. He was, however, finally satisfied with eleven thousand dollars, a certain number 
of muskets, and — strange as it must seem — the rank of Lieutenant-General, which was 
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offered to, and accepted by, him. The latter concession seems to have been the most 
gratifying to this modern Massaniel!o, who, in his impatience to display his newly 
acquired honors, appropriated to himself, and put on, a uniform belonging to a General 
Prem. In compliance with the agreement inade, he now collected his forces, and with 
a good sum of wioney, and ail his men weil armed, withdrew from the city. 

‘*But from that day the star of Carrera ceased to shine with its usual brightness. 
Having attacked the town of Amatitan, with a body of four hundred men, he was 
repulsed with much loss by a company of sixty Federal soldiers. He was equally un- 
success{ul in another attack upon another town, called Salamé, where he lost several 
men, and was obliged to retreat in disorder. As the season advanced, he saw his ranks 
becoming daily more thin by the desertion of bis followers, who left him in order to 
attend to the collection of their little corn crops, on which the subsistence of their fami- 
lies depended. In this state of things, a conspiracy was formed against him by one of 
his associates, called Monreal. This man and a few others who had joined in the en- 
terprise, suddenly fell upon Carrera at a moment when he was alone, secured his person, 
conducted him to a solitary place, and having tied him to a tree, were on the point of 
shooting him, when the timely arrival of Laureano, Carrera’s bruther, gaved the victim 
from the doom that threatened him. The tables were now turned upon Monreal, who, 
before he could effect his escape, was seized, and shot at the foot of the same tree to 
which he had tied his chief. 

‘In the mean time, General Morazan, the President, had taken the command of the 
army in person, and having organized and increased it, made so skilful a disposition of 
his troops, that which ever way the insurgents turned, they were met by an opposing 
force. Carrera now was fain to betake himself to the mountains, from which he de- 
scended occasionally, to scour the country and procure the means of subsistence. In 
these excursions his force was divided into small parties of from twenty to fifty men. 
His practice was to abstain from touching the persons or properties of the Indians, or 
of the poorer class of the whites, and to respect the curates. But the haciendas of 
the rich were attacked and plundered, the wealthy in small defenceless towns were 
subjected to heavy contributions; foreigners fallmg into their hands were cut off 
= mercy, and the unwary traveller was stopped on the road and stripped of every 
thing. 

“Such was still the posture of affairs at the tume of my departure from the country. 
It is probable, however, that while this is being written, the active measures of General 


Morazan for putting down the insurrection have been successful, and that the career of 
the rebel hero has been brought to a close.” 



































Our limits do not admit of a more extended notice of, or more copious extracts 
from, this volume ; we have, however, given enough, we trust, to tempt the reader 
to look for the work itself, which we confidently recommend to his perusal. 


Tue History or tHe Navy or tas Unitep States. By J. Fenrmmore Coorex. 
In two volumes. pp. 875. Philadelphia: Lea anp BLancuarp. 


DesicninG, hereafter, to present an able article, from the competent pen of a friend 


in the service, upon the progress and condition of the United States’ Navy, of which 
these volumes will form the basis, we shall refrain, at present, from adverting to the ; 
work, farther than to say, that the natural y high expectations which have been ex- ; 
cited, in relation to its records, in the hands of Mr. Cooper, will in no respect be dis- 5 


appointed. The history is complete, from the earliest to the latest accessible dates, 
and embraces, with sufficient of agreeable detail, all those prominent points and inci- 
dents, seized and grouped with signal taste and judgment, which are always so attrac- 
tive to the general reader. Our author’s familiarity with, and love of, his theme, 
with his acknowledged powers of sea-sketching, have contributed to the excellence 
of the work, which will go far toward the redemption of a literary fame, wofully 
lessened of late, by productions unworthy of the author’s pen. We join in the just 
complaints of the public, against the absence of a table of contents, or index. It will 
be a work of frequent reference, and should be arranged with an eye to the conveni- 
ence of the reader. 
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Tue Dramatic Works or Wittram SuaxsPEARE. With a Life of the Poet, and 
Notes, Original and Selected. In seven volumes. Boston: Hittiarp, Gray a™p 
Company. New-York: G. ann C. Caavi_t. 


WE have received more than one intimation, that the remarks which we recently 
made, in relation to the superiority in externals, which characterize the better works 
of the Boston press, should be taken cum grano salis ; and that Philadelphia and 
New-York, to say nothing of other cities, and towns, might well be represented, in 
a contest for the palm of typographical excellence. But we abide by our position ; 
and triumphantly adduce this edition of SuaksPeare, as undeniable proof that our 
ground is wholly impregnable. Whether we regard the solidity and whiteness of 
the paper, the sloe-black ink, the beauty of arrangement, and the clearness and even- 
ness of the impression, the work in question may be pronounced the most beautiful 
specimen of the ‘art preservative of all arts’ ever submitted to the American public, 
and as fully equalling the finest productions of the London press. As Americans, 
we should be proud to exhibit these volumes abroad. ‘The publishers have taken 
care, also, that the internal should accord with the external propriety. The text of 
the great dramatist is given with the utmost possible accuracy ; a careful examina- 
tion, to this end, having been made, of all the best editions, ancient and modern. 
Doubtful or obscure passages are illustrated by notes, as brief as practicable, and 
yet comprehending all that was necessary for elucidation. In short, the whole is, by 
far, and in all respects, the most perfect edition of Suakspearg, that ever came under 
our observation ; and as such, we cordially commend it to the public favor. It is 
embellished with a superb engraving of ‘the Immortal,’ from the celebrated picture, 
in the possession of His Grace the Duke of Buckingham, at Stowe, England. 





Cuevecey, on THE Man or Honor. By Lapy Butwer. 


In two volumes, 12mo. 
pp. 525. New-York: Harper anp Brorners. 


Ir has been generally known, heretofore, inthis country, that after a ‘ cat-and-dog- 
ical kind of life, for several years, the author of Pelham and his better half had 
taken refuge in separate lodgings, and ‘ refused to treat.’ Hence, when it was an- 
nounced that Lady Buiwer had a novel in press, giving an exposé of the whole 
domestic squabble, from its incipency to the final catastrophe, every novel-reader was 
on the gui vive to peruse the humiliating record, so soon as it should escape from the 
hands of the binder. The book has been published, and is now extant throughout 
the Union; and as it will probably begin to be laid aside for ever, by the time these 
pages will have reached our readers, we shall confire our notice of the work to very 
brief limits. 

One thing is certain; if Sir Eowarp Lytron Butwer be the husband and father 
here depicted, he deserves a far abler pen, and more caustic satire, than his sometime 
companion can lay claim to; but, as in the Yankee character of ‘ Mr. Snobguess,’ 
which claims to be equally faithfully drawn, there is not the slightest particle of 
vraisemblance, we are bound to think that the book is a collection of gross carica- 
tures ; the convenient vehicle of a disappointed and revengeful spirit. As a novel, 
it strikes us as sui generis, unless we place it in the class of ‘ Home-as-Found,’ 
which was, like ‘Cheveley,’ a medium for the visitation of private retribution, for 
real or fancied wrongs. Such a work must always be plotless and desultory, since 
the object is, not to entertain, but to be satirical, and ‘excruciatingly severe.’ 
There are two or three scenes, and several passages, in these volumes, which con- 
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vince us that the author is capable of writing a far better book; but until she does, 
we shall yield but little space to a display of her literary pretensions. That Lapy 
Butwer has had domestic wrongs, we do not doubt. The error was evidently not 
all on one side; yet we think we can see, that many of her grounds of complaint are 
the natural results of her own conduct, and were not altogether unprovoked. In 
short, we believe the fair lady loved her dogs better than she did her husband, after 
the second year of their marriage. We need not commend the work to the public, 
for its curiosity has already demanded two editions, and its maw is still capacious. 


Deszrsroox: A Nover. By Harriet Martineau. In two volumes, 12mo. pp. 509. 
New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 


For reasons elsewhere stated, we are unable to attempt an adequate or even a 
general review of this latest work of Miss Martineat. We can only say, that in 
this, more than in any other volumes she has ever put forth, does she show that she 
knows ‘how to observe,’ and how to feel. To a good degree of that progressive in- 
terest, in incident and development of character, which should distinguish a success- 
ful work of fiction, ‘ Deerbrook’ unites some most quiet, truthful pictures of human 
passions and affections. In portions of the work the style is faultless, the thoughts 
noble, and beautiful exceedingly. As evidence of this, we ask the reader to take 
the following episodical passage home to the heart : 


“There needs no other proof that happinessis the most wholesome moral atmosphere, 
and that in which the immortality of man is destined ultimately to thrive, than the ele- 
vation of soul, the religious aspiration, which attends the first assurance, the first sober 
certainty, of true love. There is much of this religious aspiration amidst all warmth of 
virtuous affections. There is a vivid love of God in the child that laysits cheek against 
the cheek of its mother, and clasps its arms about her neck. God is thanked (perhaps 
unconsciously) for the brightness of his earth, on summer evenings, when a brother 
and sister, who have long been parted, pour out their heart-stores to each other, and 
feel their course of thought brightening as it runs. When the aged parent hears of the 
honors his children have won, or looks round upon their innocent faces as the glory of 
his decline, his mind reverts to Him who in them prescribed the purpose of his life, and 
bestowed its grace. But, religious as is the mood of every good affection, none is so 
devotional as that of love, especially so called. The soul is then the very temple of 
adoration, of faith, of holy purity, of heroism, of charity. At such a moment the hu- 
man creature shoots up into the angel: there is nothing on earth too defiled for its cha- 
rity— nothing in hell too appalling for its heroism — nothing in heaven too glorious for 
itssympathy. Strengthened, sustained, vivified by that most mysterious power, union 
with another spirit, it feels itself set well forth on the way of victory over evil, sent out 
conquering and to conquer. There is no other such Crisis in human life. The philoso- 
pher may experience uncontrollable agitation in verifying his principle of balancing sys- 
tems of worlds, feeling, perhaps, as if he actually saw the creative hand in the act of 
sending the planets forth on their everlasting way ; but this philosopher, solitary seraph 
as he may be regarded amidst a myriad of men, knows at such a moment no emotions 
so divine as those of the spirit-becoming conscious that it is beloved — be it the pea- 
sant girl in the meadow, or the daughter of the sage, reposing in her father’s confi- 
dence, or the artisan beside his loom, or the man of letters musing by his fire-side. 
The warrior, about to strike the decisive blow for the liberties of a nation, however im- 
pressed with the solemnity of thehour, is not in a state of such lofty resolution as those 
who, by joining hearts, are laying their joint hands on the whole wide realm of futurity 
for theirown. The statesman who, in the moment of success, feels that an entire class 
of social sins and woes is annihilated by his hand, is not conscious of so holy and so 
intimate a thankfulness as they who are aware that their redemption is come in the pre- 
sence of a new and sovereign affection. And these are many —they are in all corners 
ofeveryland. The statesman is the leader of a nation — the warrror is the grace of an 
age — the philosopher is the birth of a thousand years ; but the lover — where is he not? 
Wherever parents look round upon their children, there he has been — whereverchildren 
are at play together, there he will soon be— wherever there are roofs under which men 
dwell, wherever there is an atmosphere vibrating with human voices, there is the lover, 
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and there is his lofty worship going on, unspeakable, but revealed in the brightness of 
the eye, the majesty of the presence, and the high temper of the discourse. Men have 
been ungrateful and perverse; they have done what they could to counteract, to debase, 
this most heavenly influence of their life; but the laws of their Maker are too strong, 
the benignity of their Father is too patient and fervent, for their opposition to withstand : 
and true love continues, and will continue, to send up its homage amidst the medita- 
tions of every eventide, and the busy hum of noon, and the song of the morning stars.” 


We are confident that we need add nothing to this extract, to prove that the work 
from which it was taken, is well written; and we must ask the reader to rely upon 
our recommendation, without adducing proof, that in most respects, as a novel pro- 
per, ‘ Deerbrook’ will richly reward perusal. 


Aw Inquiry into THE Origin or THE Antiquities oF America. By Joun Deta- 
FIELD, Jz. With an Appendix, Notes, etc. In one volume, royal quarto. pp. 143. 
New-York: Cott, Burcess ann Company. 


ConstDeRING the circumstances under which this volume has been produced, it 
must be regarded as a very remarkable work, as well in its manner as its matter. In 
its externals of paper, printing, and pictorial illustration, for which the publishers 
are alone indebted to the ‘queen city’ of the west, it will compare with any similar 
publication extant. The book opens with a well written preface, from the pen of 
Bisnoe M’Icvaine, of Ohio, in which he demonstrates the céincidence of the sacred 
records with the evidences of antiquity, and satisfactorily reconciles the contradic- 
tions which many have contended existed in the different statements of the Mosaic 
and geological accounts of the creation. The work itself, upon which we now enter, 
is a chain of facts, collected from numerous authors, and other authentic sources, and 
is, we may believe, what it claims to be, a successful effort to prove, that the region 
of civilization among the aborigines of the Cordilleras and the Andes, comprehended 
one large family, whom the effects of climate and peculiarity of country havedivided 
into different tribes and nations, speaking diverse dialects, and possessing dissimilar 
customs; and were descended from one common source, which emigrated from the 
North, and on its way constructed the various tumuli, embankments, fossa, ete., 
found in Western North America. Well-engraved and various crania support the 
anatomical evidence that is brought forward; and mythological proofs, faithfully 
copied and colored, are numerous and conclusive. An ‘ Aztec map,’ some fourteen 
feet in length, the antiquity and authenticity of which is clearly established, accom- 
panies the volume, which delineates, by figures and hieroglyphics, explained by a 
‘key,’ the travels of this race through America. It should be added, that there is a 
valuable appendix, containing notes, and a ‘ View of the Causes of the Superiority 
of the men of the Northern over those of the Southern hemisphere, by James Laxey, 
M.D.’ These ‘ Antiquities’ are published for subscribers only ; and we are glad to 
learn that an agent is now engaged in exhibiting the work to our citizens, who, we 
can well believe, will not be indifferent to so laborious and satisfactory an exposition 
of the ‘ venerable relics of the by-gone time,’ which have elicited so much specula- 
tion and astonishment, both in Europe and America. 


A ENE 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Ir is well that the following, from a friend and correspondent who is ever welcome 
to our pages, did not reach us in the time of ‘moving accidents,’ when the advent of 
May in the metropolis is heralded by bonfires of bed-straw, ‘the sacrifice of the inno- 


cents,’ who have there sought safety and concealment, and the rout and rabblement of 
carmen, enraged housewives, and sulky men-folk ! 





THE FIRST OF MAY IN BAVANNAH. 


* How oft the village train, from labor free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree; 
W hile many a pastime circled in the shade, 
The young contending, as the old surveyed ; 
And stillas each repeated pleasure tired, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired.’ 


‘How different is our celebration of May-day from yours! While your streets are 
lumbered with old bedsteads, bureaus, and side-boards, ours is bright and gay with 
music and military parades. While your pretty lasses shut themselves up, or run away 
from the city, to escape the general sacking, ours are bedecking their fair brows with 
flowers, for the due celebration of the great day. The morning is passed in a general 
parade of all the volunteer companies, followed in the afternoon by a pic-niec, in the 
woods, surrounding the city. About three o’clock, the whole population of the town 
was in motion, toward ‘the common,’ an immense lawn, near the southern suburbs, 
stretching away for a mile along the city, and fringed on all sides by a forest of ever- 
greens. Just where the town and the forest meet, our two quoit-clubs have erected 
small white buildings, for the accommodation of the members, which peep prettily out 
from the green trees, the undergrowth from which has been cleared away and levelled, 
so as to give the surrounding groves a park-like appearance. In the rear of these, are 
woods, filled with roses, and jessamines, and wild flowers innumerable. This was 
the scene of the rural festivities. During the preceding night, some kind fairies had 
erected a sylvan palace; and about a stone’s throw in front of the portal, the same 
liberal elves had erected a May-pole, adorned in the most fantastic guise, with garlands 
and flowers of every shade and hug,» Around this, stakes were driven into the sod, 
and surrounded with a cord, to keep off the pressure of the crowd from the fair in- 
mates. The citizens now began to pour in from every avenue of the city, in carriages, 
gigs, ‘buggies,’ and on foot, all eager to arrive in season for the grand ele¢tion. 

‘The fair candidates, too, now began to assume their places within the circle, while 
their mothers, scarcely less eager, sat in their carriages, awaiting the decision. One 
could almost see the hearts of the gay, brilliant, and beautiful creatures within the 
ring, fluttering through their gossamer dresses, as they promenaded around, in front o¢ 
the immense throng. I have seen many assemblages of beauty in my time, but never 
has it been my lot to see so many really beautiful creatures, and the oldest not over 
fourteen. They looked like sylphs, with their long hair floating in the breeze, stream- 
ing with gay ribbons and gayer flowers, while their eyes fairly blazed with the unwonted 
excitement. The interest was yet too intense for the merry laugh; but the amiable 
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lasses smiled as brightly as their own chosen day of the year. Expectation was now 
on tip-toe, and the throng outside manifested symptoms of impatience, while all eyes 
within the consecrated circle were bent with eager expectation toward the town. 
Presently a cloud of dust in that direction, foretold to the fair expectants the advent of 
their little beaux; and such a cavalcade as it turned out to be, beggars all description. 
Twenty or thirty youth, between the ages of thirteen and fifteen, mounted on fine steeds, 
ard dressed in something like Byron’s Grecian costume, in one of his portraits, each 
with a light blue cap, bound round with silver, and two broad white feathers, falling 
back from the loop, and each wearing a polished dagger, in a black shining belt, buckled 
tight round his waist; all together formed one of the most beautiful and imposing 
spectacles imaginable. These juvenile knights dismounted and entered the enclosure ; 
and after paying their devoirs to the fluttering and expecting little beauties, proceeded 
at once to the grand election of the day. It was conducted upon republican principles, 
notwithstanding that it was the election of a queen. The majority of votes were told 
in favor of little Miss F » who was crowned with all due ceremony, and con- 
ducted to her sylvan palace; thence she was escorted to the dance, by the leader of 
the gay cavalcade. The inspiring music struck up, and the partners ‘paired off’ upon 
the green. It was a charming sight to see so many youthful hearts joyous and happy. 
Your sacked city would have stopped still, bag and baggage, to have beheld such a 
scene. Before night closed in, the whole green was covered with parties of dancers and 
waltzers ; nor was it wholly confined to the ‘juvenile portion of thecommunity.’ Their 
elders soon caught the infection, and many a fair belle seemed glad to live over again 
her own girlish days, in a frolic upon the sward. Ices and refreshments, of every sort, 
circulated as freely as smiles, which were neither few nor far between. Where the 
comfits came from, I could never learn. The fairies seemed to have prepared every 
thing. The entire lawn was literally strewed with flowers, and the very trees seemed 
to have partaken of the universal gayety ; for they too were hung with bright blossoms, 
and fragrant with the richest perfumes. 

‘These May-day celebrations form little eras in the lives of these lovely, budding 
creatures, to which they can recur with pleasure, through a long life time. Few of our 
enjoyments are of the present tense; they are mostly retrospective or prospective, and 
are, after a certain period, for the most part ‘pleasures of memory.’ Is it not wise, 
then, to strew these flowers plentifully along the path of life, that their brilliant hues 
may be occasionally caught, as we look back over the scene? Long may the beauti- 
ful ones who celebrated the first of May, 1839, in Savannah, live to look back upon it, 
as one of the gayest and happiest days of their lives! 





Deatu or Joun Gatr, Esq. — Recent arrivals from England, bring intelligence of 
the death of Jonn Gacrt, Esq, author of ‘Laurie Todd,’ ‘Mansie Wauch,’ and other 
well-known works. We have been for some months prepared for this sad event; and 
believe it came later than even the deceased himself anticipated. Ina letter which 
accompanied his last communication to this Magazine, the touching ‘ Soliloquy on 
Awakening in the same Bed-room, after an absence of thirty Years, while afflicted with 
eleven strokes and aggravations of Paralysis,’ Mr. Gattr spoke of his near dissolution 
in terms of melting tenderness. He was then well nigh as helpless as an infant, and 
his speech had in a great measure failed him. Indeed, his very hand-writing seemed 
to stammer. ‘I feel,’ he writes, ‘that this helpless frame and faltering tongue will 
soon be silent in the grave. As the dying boy said, ‘I am very cold, it is growing dark, 
and I long to go home!’ We apprized him, by return packet, of kindred cases in this 
country, where health had been restored, after several attacks of paralysis. <A brief 
reply, requesting to know the course of treatment pursued in the cases alluded to, and 
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breathing something more of hope, was the last we heard of Mr. Gatr, until we learned 
that he had ‘gone home.’ The desired information, which was immediately forwarded, 

‘doubtless reached him too late to beof service to him, a3 might indeed have been anti- 
cipated. Mr. Gat was universally and favorably known as an author, and asa man, 
was highly esteemed by all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. He has left 
numerous friends in America, and several in this city, who bear cordial testimony to 
his amiable manners, and his goodness of heart. 


Tae Late Dr. Joun Cummine, or SAvannan.—It has not been our custom, since 
we have generally had neither the space nor leisure, to notice a moiety of the many 
elegiac tributes, to the memory of persons distinguished for private and public worth, 
which are, and have been, sent us, from almost every section of the country; but the 
‘Eulogy on the late Dr. Joan Cummine, of Savannah, delivered before the Hibernian 
Society, on the Festival of Saint Patrick, by the Hon. Rosert M. Cuartron,’ isa 
production of too much merit, to pass wholly unregarded. Dr. Cummine was an Irish- 
man, an early emigrant, of fine education, and a graduate of the Edinburgh Medical 
University, who subsequently relinquished his profession for that of a merchant, and 
afterward a factor, at Savannah, where he acquired wealth and distinction, and was 
honored for his probity, his noble republican principles, and the discharge of high 
military, civil, and moral duties. But it is not so much with the memory of the la- 
mented deceased, which is in a measure local, that we have to do, as with the style of 
the ‘ Eulogy,’ of which an impression may be formed from the following passage : 


‘How truly does the journey of a single day, its changes and its hours, exhibit the 
history of human life! We rise up in the glorious freshness of a spring morning. The 
dews of night, those sweet tears of nature, are hanging from each bough and leaf, and 
reflecting the bright and myriad hves of the morning. Our hearts are beating with 
hope, our frames buoyant with healt. We see no cloud, we fear no storm; and with 
our chosen and beloved companions clustering around us, we commence our journey. 
Step by step, the scene becomes more lovely; hour by hour, our hopes become brighter. 
A few of our companions have dropped away, but in the multitude remaining, and the 
beauty of the scenery, their loss is unfelt. Suddenly we have entered upon a new 
country. The dews of the morning are exhaled by the fervor of the noon-day sun; 
the friends that started with us are disappearing. Some remain, but their looks are 
cold and estranged; others have become weary, and have laid down to their rest ; but 
new faces are smiling upon us, and new hopes beckoning us on. Ambition and Fame 
are before us, but Youth and Affection are behind us. The scene is more glorious and 
brilliant, but the beauty and freshness of the morning have faded and for ever. But 
still our steps fail not, our spirits droop not. Onward and onward we go: the horizon 
of happiness and fame recedes as we advance to it; the shadows begin to lengthen, 
and the chilly airs of evening are usurping the fervor of the noon-day. Still we press 
onward : the goal is not yet won, the haven not yet reached. The bright orb of Hope 
that had cheered us on, is sinking in the West; our limbs begin to grow faint, our 
hearts to grow sad: we turn to gaze upon the scenes that we have passed, but the 
shadows of twilight have interposed their veil between us: we look around for the old 
and familiar faces, the companions of our travel, but we gaze in vain to find them: we 
have outstripped them all in our race after pleasure, and the phantom yet uncaught, in 
a land of strangers, in a sterile and inhospitable country, the night-time overtakes us: 
the dark and terrible night-time of death, and weary and heavy-laden, we lie down to 
restin the bed of the grave! Happy, thrice happy is he, who hath laid up treasures 
for himself, for the distant and unknown to-morrow. And such duty, we fondly hope, 
our aged and revered companion had accomplished ; and with regret for his fate, sor- 
row for our loss, sympathy for his relatives, and respect for his memory, we drop the 
curtain over his mortal career, and leave him with, his Father and his God.” 


We need not ask the reader to admire with us the grace and beauty of this passage. 
It is only equalled by the admirable comparison of human life to a river, made by 
Bishop Hesexr, in one of his touching discourses. 
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A M’Grawier Criticism.— The last nnmber of Blackwood’s Magazine has a scorch- 
ing review, which must make Mr. Garpner’s last work any thing but ‘ Pleasant Recol- 
Jections of a Dilettanti,’ to him, at least. A tory bias, however, seems to lie at the 
bottom of the attack, and especially a little pique, that the author was not better 
pleased with Edinburgh, which the reviewer defends against his animadversions. 
Nevertheless, we abide by his sketch of the ‘Old Town;’ for we have heard his outlines 
filled up by other travellers. One has said, speaking of the high houses, in a narrow 
‘close’ of the ancient part of Edina: 


‘You may call on a friend of some ton, and discover him, 
With a shoe-maker over, and a stay-maker under him: 
My dwelling begius with a periwig-muker ; 

I’m under a corn-cutter, over a baker ; 
Above, the chiropodist; cookery too; 
O’er that is a laundress, o’er her is a Jew; 
A painter and tailor divide the eighth flat, 
And a dancing academy thrives over that!’ 


THE FINE ARTS. 


NationaL Acapemy or Destcn.— This exhibition is not so good as the four or five preceding ; 
partly because several of the best contributors, among them Mr. Cote, have sent nothing; and 
partly because most of the artists have become more corrupted by a manner which has grown up of 
late, prompted and encouraged by an aberration of the public taste, in which the artists sympathize 
to a certain extent, and to which they yield, from want of manliness to oppose it. This manner 
originated among the degenerate Italians of the present century, and was brought hither by some 
of our own ‘enterprising’ spirits, who faneied that the country which produced the renowned 
artists of Leo’s age, would furnish all applicants with ample instruction, whether they could un- 
derstand it or not. Beside these worthies, who traversed Italy and France with the expedition of 
money-collectors, and peeped at England through spy-glasses, sundry Italian, French, aud German 
humbugs have come among us, to astonish the natives with pictures that have enough likeness of 
nature to appear ‘very natural’ to superficial observers, and sufficient villanous contradiction of 
nature, to be‘ very striking’ to all who have the misfortune to see them. This wretched manner 
has infected nearly all the New-York artists, and several in other cities, and has done more than all 
other causes to destroy the power of pleasing which they otherwise might have possessed. But I 
will postpone farther remarks upon it, until I have occasion to notice it in some of the pictures. 

No. 69. ‘ Mrs. Wood, as Amina,’ full length portrait, by T. Sutuy, is hung in so bad a light, that I 
cannot well see its prominent effect. The varnish glistens on the upper part. The fuce possesses 
considerable beauty of form and character, and the coloring about the neck has purity and transpa- 
rency. The general effect of light, dark, and color, is not fine; the lights want brightness, the 
shades want depth and purity, being too much tinted with vermilion, and other red and redish-brown 
colors. The picture was not intended to be brilliant, as it should not be; but it should have been 
rich and mellow, aud the back-ground more like nature. The flesh seems dry, as if the perspira- 
tion were obstructed ; the drapery sullied ; and the dark masses, generally, are not transparent and 
rich, but powdery and dull. He has relied too much on the actress and the scene-painter, and not 
enough on himself, to produce a dramatic representation of the Somnambula; but still there is much 
in it that is agreeable, and even beautiful. The figure is well drawn, saving the hands and foot, 
which are somewhat defective. 

No. 57. A child, by Sutty, has still more the defect of dryness and feecbleness of color, and no re- 
deeming qualities, of much consequence. Generally, this artist gives an air of dignity and gentility 
to his portraits; and, though defective in color, he is the best portrait-painter in the country. 

No. 58, by James Freeman. '‘I'wo boys’ heads, with boyish character, but not very refined. The 
flesh is very well colored, and possesses brightness, without that sacrifice of softness which is gene- 
rally made for the purpose of getting this quality in excess. The hands are well imitated; the light on 
the hair is bad; too much like a piece of gray-wool stocking ; and the drapery is of the same cha- 
racter. 

No. 68, by T. C. R. A. Heay, (not Georce Heaty,) portrait of a man, but not a gentleman, if 
this picture is to be trusted. The right hand is very moderately well drawn, for a portrait-painter. 
I do not know what muscles can turn up the corners of the mouth in this way, or what flesh bears 
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much resemblance to the substance of this face. There are many better pictures in the upper tier, 
and few worse any where. I am therefore unable to see why this should be in so good a place. 

No. 63, a Landscape, by H. C. Hows. This picture has many of the merits, and some of 
the defects, of the present English landscape painters. It has good management of light and 
dark, good imitation of objects in the fore and middle grounds, and considerable spirit and 
boldness of execution; but its tone of color is cold; its shadows, in the flesh and some other 
objects, are made impure, by excess of red and other colors. The sky is too blue, when seen by 
common daylight, the clouds are proportionably cold, and the light in the fore-ground, intended 
for weak sunlight, is in the same proportion remote from the warmth of real sunlight. When illu- 
mined by gas, itis probably even too warm; but this kind of light is fit only for such pictures as are 
painted expressly for it, and has been applied to others only by the ‘ well-enough-for-the-public’ po- 
licy of American exhibitions. Clear day-light is much inclined to blue ; and pure white and gray pig- 
ments, when illumined by it, reflect the same excess of blue, and are therefore cool enough for the 
azure tints of the sky; but when the orange-colored light of gas is applied, a great excess of blue 
paint is necessary, to compensate for the difference of color in the light ; and beside this intolerable 
evil, gas-light makes yellow, orange, and red tints appear much lighter, and blue tints much darker, 
than they do by daylight, and thus changes the effect of light and dark, and often impairs the har- 
mony of coloring. Some years ago, an Englishman obtained a patent for a mode of qualifying gas- 
light for panoramas, by transmitting it through blue glasses, of such thickness as to absorb the excess 
of red and yellow rays; and, if there were not more quacks than men of science among the mana- 
gers of this feeble ape of the Royal Academy, this method would have been adopted here, if known, 
or invented, if not previously known. But to return to Mr. Hows, (whose name has been mis- 
spelled in the catalogue.) Ile paints skies very blue, and clouds, distances, etc., of corresponding 
coldness ; consequently, the general hue appears much colder than nature, which may be a great 
improvement, but which seems to me a great defect ; and in this practice, he agrees with most of his 
countrymen, und nearly all the French and Americans, who study the paintings of their contempo- 
raries more than the optical treatises of Newton and Brewster, or the paintings of TiT1an, CLauDE, 
and the Dutch, or the source of all beautiful art, Nature. The two other pictures of this artist are 
better than this, in the main; indeed they are very clever; and although I can see defects in them, 
I can perceive excellencies that afford me great pleasure. The light and dark, (chiaro-’scuro,) he 
manages well, as English artists generally do; and this alone will make a picture pleasing, if not 
prevented by offensive color, or some other disagreeable quality. 

Nos. 188, 45, 23, 36, by Incuam, MarstGiia, GAMBARDELLA, and Mayr. These gentlemen possess, 
in perfection, the manner I alluded to, which may be much better than any thing in Titian, Correggio, 
Paul Veronese, or any of the celebrated masters of color, or even in nature; but which I cannot 
see in any of those authorities. It consists in excessive brightness, smoothness, and minuteness, 
and total absence of mellowness, freshness, tone, and richness. Could I say what it results from, I 
should expose a chief cause of the corruption of taste and the decay of art, and render a most im- 
portant service to the world ; but I confess my inability to give any thing more than the conjecture, 
that it arises from bad taste and false theories, and from that narrowness of mind, which, in pursuing 
some good qualities, tramples on all others, and pushes to an offensive excess the few it notices at 
all. In the fine fine art of painting, or as the French and Italians more aptly term it, ‘ the beautiful 
art,’ the spiritual predominates, the physical is subordinate, as its vehicle; and each physical ele- 
ment keeps its rank, aud gives its proper aid in bodyimg forth the emotions of the soul, but is never 
shown for its own sake. ‘ Beautiful art’ is essentially ideal; it makes composition subordinate to ex- 
pression, imitation to composition, copying to imitation, and has nothing to do with fac-simile. The 
trade of copying, which these men mistake for art, subjects all things to itself, and never thinks of 
soul orcharacter. I ask any sensible person if Mr. IncHam's portraits do not generally appear feeble 
in intellect, affected and ungraceful in expression and action, without just resemblance in substance 
and color, and false, even in mere shape? And the others of this sect, and more who might be 
named, are not much more or less distinguished by merit, or by vulgarpopularity, than is this idol 
of those silly women, who chalk their skins until they produce the ‘delicate whiteness’ of kid 
gloves. Take any of their pictures, regard them with your own eyes, unaided by reciprocated 
puffery, and see if they possess dignity or refinement of character and expression, beauty of form, 
or the dewy freshness and bloom of healthy flesh; see if they discriminate between the substances of 
vegetables and minerals; the juicy flower and the sapless rock; the transparent atmosphere and the 
painted wall; the liquid and the dry ; or mark the degrees of transparency which distinguish flesh 
from images of crockery-ware, or painted wood ; marbie from plaster, or muslin from paper ; and do 
not allow any excuses on the score of defective pigments ; for in the hands of Titian, Bassano, Paul 
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Veronese, Correggio, and others, materials less varied and efficient than we possess, were made to 
rival every beauty that adorns the visible creation. 

No. 110, Portrait of a Lady, by Duranp. This possesses gentility, grace, and even beauty ; 
qualities that do not abound in this show-room. The dress is tasteful and neat, and carefully painted ; 
and the chiaro-'scuro of the picture is effective, yet unobtrusive. I think this the best picture I 
have seen of Mr. Durand’s ; indeed, no portrait in the room appears more lady-like in character, or 
more pleasing in its general effect; and had I a hundred dollars to spare for such a purpose, I would 
rather give it for this than for all Mr. Ingham ever painted. But it grieves me to see that Mr. Du- 
rand’s taste has suffered by exposure to the pestilent manver of Messrs. Ingham and company. Even 
as an accomplished scholar, despite his habitual care to avoid them, will sometimes catch and re- 
peat the vulgarisms of the rabble; or as very refined people in the last century could endure and 
even admire powdered wigs; or as ancient Lombards were charmed to see heads shaven behind, 
and ancient Britons to see themselves painted blue, and South-Sea islanders with tattooing, and so 
forth, and so forth; so this artist, and many others, and most of the public, have beheld this dry, 
feeble, insipid manner, unti] they can tolerate, and even like it. At the hazard of appearing vain, 
I advise him und them to go to Nature; !ook at her in the morning, when the dew gives moisture 
and freshness to color; at noon, when her splendor is greatest; and in the vapory twilight, when all 
things are idealized and mellowed by the shadewy gleam that soothed the eyes of Titian, Carracci, 
and Reynolds; Go! subject your eyes and feelings to these genial influences ; and you will be cured 
of a corruption of taste, which, if allowed to keep its hold, will degrade you from artists to trades- 
men; from amateurs to mere twaddlers for fashion’s sake. 

No. 40. ‘Indian Captives,’ by Weir. Something historical, and of course atreat. The female 
hax good action, drapery, and light and shade; the male has tolerable drapery, but is feeble in 
drawing, and somewhat statuesque, especially in the right leg and foot. His color has a dry and 
dirty appearance, and somewhat hard, like a wooden figure. Of the expression, I had better not 
speak; asI have little sympatiy with those who ascribe the virtues and lofty sentiments of civiliza- 
tion to these half stupid barbarians. T'he soldier is a very good one, but not remarkable for mellow- 
4 ness of color. His armor, weapons, and the log on which he sits, could hardly be painted with greater 
truth; but they should have been more subordinate. There is considerable tone, and unity of 
shade, which gives simplicity of geueral effect; but the coloring lacks richness, mellowness, and 
force; and the chiaro-’scuro is feeble, monotonons, and unsatisfactory to the eye. Mr. Weir has 
seen too much of the present [talian school, and its flourishing branch in this city. 

No. 42, Portrait by W. H. Powe tt, has a look severely disugreeable. There is no resemblance 
to the substance of flesh, and the hands are quite shocking to an anatomist. The coat and etceteras 
are not so bad ; but they are not so difficult to paint. Mr. Powe. is young, and has done quite as 
| well as could have been expected ; but I fear he is a spoiled child, and in @ way to miss the art alto- 
gether, and become a mere tradesman. He has heen wofully deluded by the puffery of several d 
very honorable and warm-hearted friends, who are by no means competent to judge of art, or his / 
progress in it; and the instruction under which he has suffered, has been of that most dangerous 
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kind, respectably mediocre, with merit enough to win the confidence of the inexperieuced, but not 
enough to be of any essential service toa truly ambitious student, who desires to feel aud possess 
those excellencies by which the great masters have won the admiration of ages. He has wasted his 
time under no instruction at all, or under that of men who were never well taught themselves, and 
who know of the art only so much us busy ingenuity could catch from inferior productions, and the 
easual hints of such as themselves; when he should have been in the schools of Europe, if possi- 
ble, or under the instruction of Mr. Morse, who is the best educated artist in this city, and the most 
likely to make a young man sensible of the beauties of nature. Mr. Powe tt will not feel offended 
at the apparent severity of my remarks, or at my singling him out from among many who are in 
the same predicameut, and to whom my censures will apply with equal or greater force. I choose 
him, because he is one of th® most promising ; and it is not expedient to speak of each particularly. 

No. 91, by J. T’. Harris, is a portrait of a gentleman, who seems to think more of the utile than 
the dulce. Supposing the color to resemble the original, it is much better than the aonty of 
portraits in the room, being less hard and dry. 

No. 59, by W. Hami.Ton, is a portrait of a little girl, made of something like very fine unglazed 
crockery, and a little dog, made of a mixture of plaster and pipe-clay. 

No. 49. Portrait by F. R. Spencer. Very ereditable to him; although the flesh is too much like 
Sigoor Inghain’s. 

No. 47, by J. WatTenorne, is a portrait of alady. If this artist would take as much pains to 
get tolerable expression, as he takes to make his colors glaring, and his substances hard, he might be 
a respectable mavufacturer of portraits. } fear he does not possess a very artist-like anrbition. 
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No. 34. D. Dickinson. ‘Hylas and Nymphs.’ One of the chief vices of our artists, is a pro- 
pensity to that species of theft, which consists in purloining the materials of their pictures from 


prints, paintings, or any thing else,and palming them on the public, without stating whether they 
are or are not original, in order to wiu praise from incautious journalists. But as such deception, 
whether it result from mean dishonesty, or from ignorance of its impropriety, cannot but excite 
doubts respecting the originality of works of artists who would scorn to receive credit that was 
not their due ; it is proper that all who are concerned in such matters should be admonished, and 
the imposture exposed. This picture is copied chiefly from one by Henry Howard, Royal Acade- 
mician, which was engraved for Charles Heath’s annual, the Keepsake; but there are several figures 
added, whether original or not, I cannot say, and some heads and limbs put in different and worse 
positions. Our artist’s other picture, of ‘Oberon and Titania,’ is much in the manner of Mr. Howard, 
and | must suspect it to be takeu from him, although the coloring and execution are so wretched, 
that one shonld be slow to think they could have come, even so indirectly, from that clever artist. 
According to the published rules of this academy, copies are not admissible; therefore, the public 
have a right to presume that whatever appears in it, is original, or believed to be so, by the com- 
mittee. I wish to be distinctly understood, that I do not impugn the motives of Mr. Dickinson or 
the committee. Lam bound in courtesy to presume that such free use of intellectual property is con- 
sidered by him, as it is by the public at large, perfectly excusable. The committee, however, were 
not sufficiently guarded. 

No. 73. E. Mooney. This portrait bas tolerably good imitation of form, substance, and color, 
excepting in the flesh, with an approach to unity and purity of shade; but the composition is faulty; 
the red curtain is too conspicuons, and in general, the material not subordinate to the mental. You 
see too distinctly, and feel but vaguely ; and although portraiture gives but slight opportunity for 
the manifestation of the vital principles of art, still almost every respectable person has moments of 
activity of spirit, which the painter should watch for, and the expression of which be should catch, 
and adapt to it the whole composition of his picture, in order that there may be no incongruity, 
and that the vehicle, form, color, etc., may not draw to itself the attention that is due to the subject, 
mind. 

No. 202. Landscape. E. Livincston. The lower part very agreeably colored ; the water trans- 
parent and well managed ; the sky rather too flat anJ unbroken. 

No. 200 and 223. Portraits by J. B. Fuacc. The first is very bad; the other has considerable 
merit, but is too pinky in color, and somewhat defective in substance, especially the nose, which is 

*‘ woodeny.’ Mr. Fuace is very young, considerably less than twenty ; and his performances are 
highly creditable to him. 

No. 22. T. P. Rossiter. This is a very clever sketch; the chiaro-’scuro and color very aegree- 
able to the eye. If, as Iam informed, Mr. Rosstrer is quite a young man, it may be hoped that he 
will become an excellent artist, if he will but study ; for he certaisly has a good eye for color and 
effect, and some perception of beauty in form; but I see by another picture of his, that he needs 
to be severely drilled in drawing. If he can muster two hundred dollars a year, for five years, 
he had better go to London, and study in the Royal Academy, which is the best school in the world, 
and the only safe one. 

No. 64. H. Inman. If this resembles the substance and color of flesh, and the shape and con- 
struction of alady’s shoulders and neck, the resemblance is not sufficient to deserve such elaborate 
praise as this artist is accustomed to receive. The dress, however, is better painted; as well it 
may be, for it is easier executed. Mr. Gray, a mere lad, without doing a very extraordinary feat, 
hax painted ahead, No. 7], quite as good as this, and a hand considerably better. Mr. Inman’s pic- 
ture of children, No. 185, is much more artist-like, at least in the composition and general effect, 
which are very elever, and far better than most things here. But the children are not very child- 
like in expression, nor very well-proportioned. The arms and hands, particularly, are too small, 
and would become a toy-shop better than a ‘ National Academy ;’ a name, let me add, so pompous, 
as to remind me of one I saw over a dingy hole in Paris, ‘ Café de Il'Univers.’ But the coloring of the 
drapery, the carpet, the cushion, the basket, and ribbon, is very good; nay, quite delightful to the 
eye, after looking at the brainless, boneless, fleshless libels on human substance and mind, on either 
side, by Incuam. But why did he paint the necks of these little folks so dirty? Way did he not 
first wash them, and wipe them moderately, which would have made the skia more transparent, 
aud given a freshness of color, which is sadly needed. 

No. 231. Portrait by F. ALEXANDER, of Boston. As this artist happens to paint in a deep tone, 
with some attention to mellowness and harmony of coloring, it has been considered necessary to 
incline his picture a little more than the one next it—a very little; which diminishes the light 
from the proper direction; and to place around ita plenty of bright frames, and staring colors, 
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which makes the flesh appear too dark. Beside, owing to the inclination, the light from the floor 
makes a very slight but very mischievous glistening over the surface of the varnish, producing 
great disturbance and irregularity of effect. But this picture is very well composed, and executed ; 


yet the flesh seems to want that dewy freshness, which you see when the atmosphere is moderately 
humid, and the perspiration unchecked. If it were hung in any tolerable light, it would probably 
appear sufficiently bright iu the flesh ; but it is not painted in the New-York manner, and therefore 
has not found favor with the committee. 

No. 254. Portrait, by W. Pace. This is the best colored of his pictures, and is as good as any 
in the room, so far as hue is concerned. The face, beluw the forehead, is well drawn, and has very 


much the substance and color of flesh; but the forehead is too indiscriminately rounded, as if it 
were turned in a lathe, and is not entirely free from objection on the score of hardness. The hands 
are carefully painted, with tolerable color; but a little overwrought and hard, and the right one not 
anatomically correct, nor drawn with much skill. His other pictures are inferior to this, particularly 
in substance and color. No. 117 is decidedly hard and dry. 

No. 74. Landscape, by T. Doucuty. This is a very pleasing picture, and one of the best, if not 
the very best, that I have seen from this artist. The general effect of color and chiaro-’scuro is 
agreeable ; the trees, and other objects, well grouped; the imitation good, and the coloring of 
individual objects has much truth. 

Nos. 31 and 32. Landscapes, by A. Ricnarpson. This artist hus several very clever little 
pictures here. He composes with facility, and has a good feeling for chiare-’scuro and color. 
Owing to their small size, they do not appear so well here as they would if hung on walls with 
reasonable spaces between them. 

No. 20. The Great Adirondack Pess. Painted on the spot, by C. IncHam, N.A. If there be any 
persons of taste, who are not already convinced of the justice of my remarks upon this person’s 
labors, they need but look at this daub. In the description which he quotes, it is said: ‘The 
shadows of night are veiling the awful precipice, which forms the back ground of the picture, 
With the spirit of mere mechanical delineation, destitute of all poetic feeling, he has failed to pro- 
fit by the hint of the writer, to give the obscurity of evening shade, and the glow of an evening 
sky, which might have imparted magnitude and effect to this ‘ precipice,’ which he has made more 
abominable than‘ awful.’ Such lilliputian minutize, such tame monotony, such absence of all true 
substance, color, space, and atmosphere, I never saw, to my remembrance. 

No. 97. Portrait of ApmiraL Watton, R.N., by J. FrorHincuam. I suppose this hero looked 
as surly as he could, for the sake of his own dignity, wheu he sat for his picture; but that is his 
concern. At a moderate distance, this flesh appears very dry, like a mixture of chalk and brick- 
dust; but ou coming near it, the dryness almost disappears, and you perceive a very curious puatch- 
ing or pencilling, or whatever else it may be called, which is probably designed to contribute some 
desirable quality, but which seems quite unnecessary ; as Mr. F. has done much better without 
it, than I have seen him do with it. I think this picture unskilfully composed, spotty in light and 
color, and somewhat fantastically false in the hues of the back-ground. 

Of the miniatures, I can only say, from a hasty glance, that Mr. Hrre’s seem the best, although 
Mr. Fansuaw has a very pretty one. This first-named gentleman deserves great credit, not less for 
his talents, than for bis perseverance to ultimate success, against the most adverse circumstances. 
His first miniature, I have heard, was painted from colors that he gathered and preserved on his 
thumb-nail, in ‘ trying the quality’ of a box of paints, which, trifling as was its price, he was unable 
to purchase. 

There are several other works, some of which deserve commendation, and many that demand 
severe censure, which the limits of thie article will not permit me to notice. 

The condition of painting, in this country, is low, and sculpture has as yet scarcely a being. The 
causes of this may be, the general diffusion of wealth; the moderate circumstances of the many ; the 
very limited number of those who can afford to pay a stimulating price for the best productions; the 
consequent demand for quantity, and toleration of inferior quality, from which necessarily result a 
retrogression of taste, and farther toleration, farther superficial despatch, farther action and reac- 
tion of taste on production, and production on taste, which will continue until commou sense is start- 
led from its dream, by the hideousness of the objects imposed on it. WhatI desire to impress on 
the public mind is, that taste, our sole guide to the beautiful, is modified by every object we contem- 
plate, corrupted by every error we imbibe, and should, therefore, be vigilantly guarded by reason, 
and subjected to whatever test reason may decide to be the true one. This test, probably, is nature, 
if the united and unanimous voice of all painters, sculptors, and poets, that have survived the cri- 
ticism of ages, is to be relied on, as a rational ground of probability, in oppusition to a temporary 
fashion, a popular opinion, even though that opinion should coincide with one’s own. 1. Ke F. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Park Tueatre.— The public’s old favorite is again lifting up its energies from their late tempo- 
rary depression, and the consequence is, a return of old faces, and large receipts. Miss TREE is 
soon expected, to fulfil her last engagement in this country, when the many thousand acquaintances 
whom her delicate and effeetive personations of character have warmed into friends, will crowd 
the house, to be charmed once more with the eloquence of her art. We shall all regret the final 
departure of Miss ELten Tree. She is the last, and we had almost said, the best, of that trio of 
female talent, consisting of Fanny Kemsve, the Puicytes, and herself, with which we have, within 
a few years, been favored, When she is gone, her place cannot be filled. 

Miss CuirTon has lately been fulfilling a short engagement at this house, but has confined herself 
to the personation of the character of ‘ Anna Boleyn,’ as it is drawn for her, in the new play of that 
name. It is well for Miss CuirTon, that she is really a beautiful woman; otherwise, we fear the 
critics would be less amiable in the display of their tender mercies toward her. Ladies’ eyes have 
wondrous power, even upon the obdurate hearts of the most stubborn of theatrical reporters. 
Growing ourself gray, and —(we may say it with complacency,) yenerable in our batchelorhood, 
we confess to a calm, general indifference to the witching charms of that sex which inspired our 
juvenility ; yet are there glances from starry eyes, shot across the pit, which, even in our retired 
shnuggery, we can feel to be laden with the full force of woman's strong artillery. Miss CLIFTON, as 
she treads the stage with the grace and look of au empress, scatters far and wide these resistless 
beams. Her admirers, in glorious bewilderment, feel the warmth, and see the brightness, of the 
sun, but take no cognizance of the spots upon its surface. The glare of the beauty dazzles them, and 
the defects of the actress are unnoticed, if not unknown, Not so with your sexagenarian. Juno 
might smile her sweetest, and glance her brightest, and Jupiter might stay his thunderbolts to ap- 
plaud, but your cool, well-tempered, honest critic of sixty, would take snuff, and quietly wait for 
the flash that tells of the spirit within. Laying aside our gallantry, which is more natural to us than 
our wig, we must proceed to declare, that Miss CLirton has, in her fine person, but one of the aftri- 
butes of a good actress, She has neither the genius nor talent, which are necessary, in the opinion 
of many, to the constitution of a great tragedian. She wants the faculty of identifying herself, in 
the smallest degree, with the personage she would represent. She seems neyer to enter into the 
feelings of the character, and being herself unpossessed of the passion to be displayed, it is not 
strange that her audiences are unmoved by it. It is not enough for an actor merely to give utterance 
to the high-soundiog words of passion, in a voice tempered to the subject, but there should be an 
expression more powerful than words depicted in the countenance and action of the performer; as 
if language could not alone declare the mighty workings of the spirit. Miss CLirTon’s art does not 
reach so high. On the contrary, there is an affected prettiness in all her efforts at expression: es if 
to portray hate, anger, revenge, or any other unamiable feeling, would destroy the beautiful in 
her face , and distort those liaeaments which enrapture the souls of her admirers. But if she really 
has talent, the public, more than herself, is to blame, that it has not displayed itself before. The 
indiscreet and fulsome flatteries which the press has lavished upon her, have been enough to turn 
the brain of any pretty woman, and induce her to rest satisfied with the attractions which nature 
has lavished upon her person, as if they would endure for ever, without seeking to bring forward 
those richer charms of the mind, which do not pass away with the roses of the cheek, but bloom the 
brighter the louger they are permitted to ripen, under the culture of study and experience. 

Mons. and M’d’lle Paut TactLioni made their first appearance, during the month, in the b» ‘let of 
‘La Sylphide.’ Expectation was on tip-toe, and great anticipations were entertained of the superior 
skill of the brother of the Taglioni, and favorable hopes of the lady. A house crowded to the dome, 
briuging back remembrances of the prosperous days of the old time, testified, by the most cheering 
applause, their unqualified approbation of the new artists. Until we saw Mr. Paut TaGtion, we 
had not supposed that one of the masculine gender could ‘ dance,’ in the meaning applied to the 
graceful movements and bewitehing gyrations of the ballet. But he has settled that question; and 
if his sister is worthy the title of the greatest danseuse that Europe ever saw, he may justly claim 
for himself the distinction of the first honors ‘in the mule line,’ of that department of art in America, 
if not in the world. His performances are not only as graceful as nature and study can make them, 
but they are really wonderful, in their dexterous agility. Upon Madame TaGtioni we have almost 
the same unqualified praise to bestow. She did more, far more, than the most sanguine expected of 
her. Her grace is equal to her husband’s, and her style of dancing quite original to American audi- 
ences; and we venture nothing in affirming, superior to any that they have ever before beheld. The 
picturesque and lovely ‘ tableaux vivants’ of the pair, can never be forgotten. They were studies for 
the sculptor; as effective and classic as the schools of any country can afford. But it is the ease 
and perfect freedom from apparent effort, with which the most difficult feats are accomplished, that 
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makes their achievements so wonderful. The style of these dancers is in many respects different 
from that of any of the celebrated artists who have heretofore appeared in this country ; and some 
idea of the spirituelle which has been said to constitute the great charm of Mlle TaGLion1 may be 
gathered from the performances of her brother and his wife. Miss and Master WeLLs deserve a word 
of commendation, for they really did wonders. They were perfect in their share of the ballet, and 
seemed to make extra efforts to merit the hearty approbation which was awarded them. 

We have lately had Mrs. Gisss and Mr. Sincvair in what is called, by courtesy, ‘ English opera,’ 
but which, (if the composition entitled the ‘ Lord of the Isles’ is meant to be included in the designa- 
tion,) would be as easily recognised by almost any other name. When Mr. Sincvair utters his own 
native melodies, no bird sings sweeter. He is then at home, and he warbles con amore. Butin the 
stiff jacket of an opera singer, he is uneasy and uncomfortable, and so are his audiences. Mrs. 
Giees always acquits herself to the satisfaction of her friends, when she attempts only what nature 
and art have intended her to produce. She is a pleasing singer, but she can never be a great one. 
A Mr. Freer, from the London theatres, played Richard, for this lady’s benefit, and very creditably 
he did it. We have seen such awful massacres made of the noble Gloster, that we have come to re- 
gard his highness as doubly entitled to the appellation of the ‘ misshapen duke.’ Mr. Freer showed 
that at least he bad seen the character well played, and was content to tread, as nearly as possible, 
‘in the steps of his illustrious predecessors.’ He was, however, somewhat prozy, in scenes where 
quick action and utterance are allowable. There was a propriety in his costume, throughout, which 
is too often forgotten by our modern Roscii. His dress of sables, in the second scene of the second 
act, was appropriate, and in good taste. From his exits and entrances, and other evidences of stage 
practice, we take it for granted that Mr. Freer is old to the sock and buskin. He wouid be an ac- 
quisition to the regular company, and might do a considerable favor to the public, by bearing a part 
of the heavy burden at present attempted to be supported by Mr. Hieip. By the way, either the 
ambition of this last-named gentleman overleaps itself, or he is hardly used in the multitudinous 
variety of characters thrust upon him. Tragedy, comedy, and farce, we have seen him enact on 
the sane evening ; and it would give us pleasnre to add, that he merited praise in them all. But 
the truth must out; and after having studied Mr. Hievo in all the different varieties of his art, we 
have come to the conclusion, that he is not particularly well fitted for either. There is an overween- 
ing affectation in his playing, which is as contrary to nature as is cold to heat. He has no passion, 
but what is manufactured for the nonce; no soul, save such an artificial, far-fetched show of one, 
that he seems no better, at times, than an improved specimer of automaton, which to its machinery 
of motion has superadded the engine of speech. His want of true feeling is so badly concealed 
by an affectation of the sentiment, that the text would be more powerful in its effect, if left to fall 
evenly from his tongue, without an effort at point or emphasis. His ‘Duke of Buckingham" had 
no cuuracter in it. He delivered the dialogue, from beginning to end, as a school-boy would his 
weekly recitation; with an equal degree of emphasis in passages where emphasis was required, 
and in those where it was not. Thus, in relating to Gloster his reception by the citizens, he used 
the same vehemence in his narration that he did in the affected expression of honest indignation at 
the disappointment caused by Glester’s hypocritical refusal of the erown. An actor with the pre- 
tensions of Mr. HteLp, who can pay so little respect to the common proprieties of the scene, can 
hardly be expected to be very particular iv rendering the true text of the author. At the close of 
this same act, when, in reply to Gloster’s assent to be crowned ‘ to-morrow,’ he should simply say: 


* To-morrow, then, we will attend your grace 


Mr. Hievp, more peetical, rendered it thus: 


* To-morrow, orcers sha'| be taken, 

In preparation 

Por your coronation!’ 
A fantastic pronunciation is added to the list of Mr. Hrevp’s peculiarities. Thus, for Alice, 
* A-ha-lice ;’ canvass, ‘can-vuss 7? ‘shon,’ for shone; and for betrayer, ‘be-ter-ay-er ;’ and so on, 
multiplying syllables to the utter destruction of sound and sense. Did not Mr. Hieip claim for 
himself the first rank in tragedy, at the first theatre in the Union, we had let him rest under the 
honors of his self-woven laurels; but Patience herself would leave her ‘monument,’ to rap the 
knuckles of such a vain pretender to the first honors of the drama. c. 

Tue Nationa. — We have but little of novelty to chronicle of this establishment. Opera, with 

the ever attractive performances of Miss Suirerr,and Messrs. Witson and Securn, has been the 


reigning feature, varied by the laughter-moving personations of Browne, who has recently re- 
turned from the south, where his irresistible comicalities won all suffrages. 
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Tre ‘American TuHeatre,’ Bowery. — The public are aware that a spacious and handsome 
edifice, an ornament to its vicinity, and to the town, has arisen from the ashes of the old Bowery 
Theatre. Mr. Hamscin has opened it, with a good company, and ‘starry influences,’ which have 
filled the house nigiitiy. The old dramas of ‘ Mazeppa,’‘ Ernest Maltravers,’ etc., have already been 
presented. We shall have an eye to this establishment hereafter. 





How to se Lona-tivep.— We find before us a pamphlet, from the press of Mr. 
Anam Watoie, Philadelphia, which we have great pleasure in warmly commending to 
our readers. Itis a lecture, delivered before the Athenian Institute of Philadelphia, by 
J. Pancoast, M. D., and isa brief but comprehensive consideration of the ‘ art of prolong- 
ing life.” The comparisons drawn between the processes of animal and vegetable exis- 
tence, and the descriptions of the human frame and its functions, are not, as is too 
often the case with medical or anatomical illustrations, ‘heathen Greek’ to the merely 
general reader, but are lucid and interesting; while the warnings against the undue expo- 
sure of the body to the elements, the proper cultivation and exercise of, and the evils of 
overtasking, the menial faculties; and the indulgence of the depressing passions, as 
fear, envy, jealousy, chagrin, etc., are fruitful of most valuable lessons. Moreover, the 
style is excellent, as the annexed extracts will show: 





‘Noerror has been productive of more injurious consequences, than the opinion, which 
is too generally prevalent, that the true value of life depends less upon its length than 
its intensity. Those who practice upon such a belief, if they outlive their youth, drag 
out a premature old age, without energy and without enjoyment. Like Icarus, they 
would overstep the bounds of nature. Byron, who adopted this opinion as the motto 
of his youth, and died prematurely old at his thirty-seventh year, thus speaks in the 
last as well as the most sincere of his puetical effusions :’ 


‘My days are in the yellow leaf, ; 
The flowers, the fruits of love are gone, ) 
The worm, the cauker, and the griet, i 
Are mine alone!’ ; 


‘What a contrast does a virtuous, happy, and lengthened old age, present to that of 
one precipitated by a life uf dissipation !’ 


A striking contrast is afforded in the subjoined passage. The local allusion is, as we 
infer, to the late venerable Bishop Waite: 





‘Cornaro, a noble Venetian, reformed, with philosophical fortitude, at the age of forty, 
a life of passion and dissipation, which had nearly brought him to thetomb. From that 
time forward, this excellent man graduated the amount of bis food, his wine, his exercise, 
his amusements and his studies, so exactly within the bounds of temperance and mode- 
ration, as to have been enabled to preserve, much beyond the usual term of life, the fresh- 
ness of youth, with the vigor of middleage. Between the ages of ninety and one hundred, 
he wrote two excellent treatises, in which the amiable garrulity of old age is mingled with 
the wisdom of the sage, and the benevolence of a christian. He lived past his one hun- 
dred and fourth year, enjoying life richly to the last, and died in his elbow-chair, with- 
out pain or agony, like one who falls asleep, surrounded by a devoted family, by 
admiring friends, and in the midst of a region which his skill had fertilized, and his kind- 
ness peopled with an admiring peasantry. To whom would not such a life be attrac- 
tive —thus rationally prolonged, and deeply respected, enabling him to enjoy to its 
utmost limit, as the writings of Cornaro indicate to have been his case, 






‘ All the boundless store 
Of charms, which nature te her votary yields; 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 
Ali that the geuial ray of moruing gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even, 
All that the mountain's sheltering bosoms shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven.’ 


; ‘But we need not go to olden times, nor toa foreign region, for models of excellent and 
philosophic old age! Ourown city may supply them. One now but lately lost, and 
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lamented — not only by the religious persuasion of which he was the head, but by a 
circle so wide that its limits have not been told; a pattern of christian purity and 
moral worth. His earthly close was like that of a setting summer sun, whose beams 
having all day brightened, beautified the earth, and solaced the path of the way- 
farer upon it, fade at last solemnly and insensibly into the mellow light of even, and 
leave at their departure a lingering tinge of brightness on the sky —a halo, commemo- 
rative of expiring day, and prophetie of the glory of the future morn.’ 


While the professional features of the lecture in question evince that the writer is a 
worthy pupil of the distinguished physician to whoin it is dedicated, its literary charac- 
teristics are equally honorable to his scholarship and his talents. 


Gen. H. L. V. Ducoupray Hotsrein. — The death, at Albany, of this distinguished 
officer and civilian, has been generally announced in the public journals. Our readers 
will remember the series of articles from his pen, upon ‘ Talleyrand’ and the ‘ Secret 
Police of Napoleon,’ which he contributed to these pages. They attracted much atten- 
tion on this side the Atlantic, and were widely copied in England and France. Gen. 
Ho.stein was one of Napoleon’s staff, and personally acquainted with, if not an 
actur in, some of the most prominent scenes and events of more modern French history. 
He was an accomplished scholar, and filled honorable collegiate offices, at Geneva, 
Albany, etc. Those who knew him best, speak of him as anexemplary and excellent 
man, in all the relations of life. 





Criticism upon tHE Nationat Acapemy or Desicn.— It is proper to mention, 
that the review of the exhibition of pictures at the National Academy, which appears 
elsewhere in this department of the Knickersocker, proceeds from the pen of an ar- 
tist, who claims to ‘have the honesty to acknowledge the merits of his rivals, and 
courage to make a temperate opposition to popular errors.’ He has the advantage of 
having been for upward of six yearsa student in the Royal Academy of England, and 
the benefit of an intimate acquaintance with many of its most distinguished members. 
Having used ‘all plainness of speech,’ the writer desires no concealment of his name ; 
and only affirms, that his freedom of animadversion arises from no sinister causes. He 
assures us, that he has no individual wrongs to avenge, nor personal pique to gratify. 
He has experienced no slight from the National Academy, having never been a candi- 
date for its titles, or an applicant for its benefits, in any way. He claims, therefore, to 
be considered a candid and disinterested critic; and we leave the public to confirm or 
annul his pretensions. 


Romance or American History. — We have read, with unmixed gratification, if we 
except a feeling of regret that we are unable to quote from its pages, ‘A Lecture on the 
Romance of American History,’ delivered at the Athenian Institute, Philadelphia, in 
February last, by Witttam B. Reep, Esq. It is a rapid yet lucid sketch of promi- 
nent historical incidents, the discovery of America, the annals of Mexican conquest, the 
early history of this continent, etc., with incidental allusions to remote and foreign his- 
tory, appositely adduced. ‘The writer, though but in the vestibule, as it were, of his 
great theme, shows conclusively, that the romance of history is the poetry of truth; 
that viewed aright, recorded truth is as picturesque as fiction; and that ‘the archives 
of the past are not stored only with dry bones and shapeless mummies, but have their 
walls clothed, in colors which never fade, with the forms and figures that realize the 
spirit of departed ages.’ Anam Waxop1s, Philadelphia. 
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LITERARY RECORD. 


New Books, etc. — Notices of some of the following works were prepared for the 
review department of the present number; but owing to the length of the articles upon 
the fine arts and the drama, and other causes, they are necessarily excluded. We are com- 
pelled, therefore, barely to advert to, instead of adequately noticing them: ‘A L’ Abri, 
or the Tent Pitched, is the name given by Mr. Wictss to a handsome volume, from the 
press of Mr. Samvet Co.iman, containing a collection of all his well-known ‘Letters 
from under a Bridge;’ ‘The Idler in Italy,’ published by Messrs. Canzy anp Hart, in 
two clearly-printed volumes, is a specimen of Lapy Biessineron’s best style, and em- 
braces the journal of a tour in Italy, with picturesque descriptions of scenery, reflec- 
tions, account of various lions, etc.; ‘The Cabinet Minister,’ from the never-ceasing 
press of those popular publishers, the Baorsers Harper, is by Mrs. Gore, who wrote 
* Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘The Heir of Selwood,’ etc., and has received commenda- 
tion from praiseworthy sources in England; ‘The Phantom Ship,’ by Captain 
Magryat, which has been ‘to be continued’ so long, in many American journals, is 
completed in two volumes, from the press of Messrs. Carney anp Hart, and reads in- 
finitely better, as a whole, than in detached numbers; ‘Adam Buff, and other Men of 
of character,’ containing eight of Dovetas Jerroto’s capital stories, from English and 
Scottish periodicals, from the press of Lea anp BLrancnarpo. The works whose titles are 
annexed, reached us ut too latea period for perusal: ‘Robin Day,’ a novel by the author 
of ‘Calavar,’ in two volumes, by Lea anp Biancuarp; ‘Isabel, or Sicily, a Pilgrimage,’ 
by H. T. Tuckerman, by the same publishers; ‘Behemoth, a Legend of the Mound: 
builders,’ by J. and H. G. Lanctey; Scnoouicrart’s ‘ Algic Researches,’ in two vo- 
lumes, by the BrorHers Harper, heretofore alluded to; ‘Mr. Barnarn's Discourse on 
the Life and services of Sterpuen Van Renssecaen, with an Historical Sketch of the 
Colony and Manor of Rensselaerwick; ‘The Characters of Senitiea,’ by Mrs. Exiet ; 
* Francia’s Reign of Terror,’ a sequel to the ‘Letters on Paraguay,’ noticed a short time 
since in the Kwickersocker; and ‘Phantasmion, from the preas of Mr. Samues 
Cotman. 


Tae Beauties or Danier Wesster.— Mr. Epwarp Wa xke.s, Fulton-street, has 
published, in a small and handsome volume, of an hundred and uinety-six pages, ‘The 
Beauties of Daniec Wepstea, selected and arranged; with a Critical Essay on his 
Genius and Writings.’ It is a second edition, with considerable additions, and a very 
good reduced portrait. The selections are made with judgment, and their subjects are va- 
rious. The compiler’s unnecessary preface and essay are less to our taste. They strike us, 
in a hasty perusal, as being ambitious and inflated, to a degree. Errors have been per- 
mitted to escape, or alterations have been attempted, in the text itself, which evince either 
carelessness or amusing temerity. In the last extract, for example, Mr. Wenster is 
assisted with an emphatic word, which makes the whole sentence ridiculous : ‘ When 
my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the last time, rHe sun in heaven, may I not see 
him shining on the broken and dishonored fragments of a once glorious Union,’ etc. 
What are we to make of ‘the armies and trophies streaming in their original lustre,’ 
on the gorgeous ensign of the republic? A more eareful revision should have been 
bestowed upon fragments, professedly authentic, from the productions of an eminent 
American statesman. 


Oor New Vor.ume. — We would respectfully invite the reader’s attention to an advertisement of 
the Fourreentu Vo_ume of the Knickersocker, which accompanies the present number. It would 
have been easy to have added many well-known names to our regular list of contributors, and nu- 
merous commendatory paragraphs to the subjoined opinions of the public press; but itis unneces- 
sary. Reasoning from pleasant experience, we need desire no more ample support than will be 
voluntarily contributed by the public, nor a wider repute than will naturally accrue from exertion, 
which, with additional resources, shall be as untiring in the future, as it has been in the past. 
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